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A CORRESPONDENT WHOSE opinion I value, has suggested 
to me that it would be a pleasant gesture to set aside one 
issue as a special number for prisoners of war. In it, 
there should be no mention of war. The point appeals 
to me. I can see that to fill an issue with work not 
conditioned by our present barbarous circumstances 
would be to them not only a relief from war but a 
reminder that the things they sought to guard still grow. 
I have for long thought that, considering how quickly 
we ourselves made bomb-stories tabu, the continued 
effect of articles on what still remain the horrors of war, 
the repeated reproduction of indistinguishable pictures 
of débris, must be immediately depressing, if not in the 
long run actually disheartening, to those readers stranded 
in temporary captivity. They have every right to look 
to us for news of what we are doing and, placed as they 
are, to hear less of what we endure. 

I would like to fall in with the suggestion. Neverthe- 
less, there are difficulties in the way of its immediate 
acceptance. 

I do not mean that I shirk the charge of “‘ escapism ”’. 
The war in our midst has, with much else, destroyed that 
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slogan, which emanated from anticipatory hysteria. 
Few now would pretend that to “leave out”’ the war 
is the same as to ignore it. At the same time, to repri- 
mand, by “ cutting” it, would mean to debar ourselves 
from much writing which, I think, we can ill afford to 
lose. 

I have never agreed with the attitude which turns its 
back on values accrued in times of peace, the minute a 
war is declared. Such an admission that the values were 
wanting is only a confession on the part of those who 
found no better ; those of us who use peace to unearth 
and to establish values of vigour, have no need for such 
chameleonism. Equally, I have set my face against those 
who approached the war with the avidity of one starved 
of sensation. All those who seemed to me to “ cash in” 
on war, even unconsciously, I have done my best to 
exclude. When I have published war-stories, it has been 
because I thought they were good stories ; when articles 
or journals on the war have been printed, it has been for 
the picture they gave of the life we live, rather than for 
any reflection of the deaths we face ; and if a poet writes 
of war, and the result is a poem, I am glad that war has 
prompted his gift, and not petrified it. 

But to omit stories and poems which dealt with the 
war would be not only to discourage many, of all ages, 
in whom lies our hope for the future: it would be to 
present a strangely incomplete review of modern writing. 
To print a number which is such a review is already 
sufficiently hard—not for lack of material, but for 
abundance. Enforced economy of paper does more than 
restrict the amount one can print ; it impinges on balance 
of make-up. A raid-story by its vividness, or an article by 
its facts, may do more than occupy a carefully allotted 
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proportion of space. The impression it leaves may tip 
the scale, in a way not intended by either author or 
editor, simply because there lacks room to offset it with 
complementary or contrasting work. 

Readers will have noticed how often, in the last year, 
material which has been announced, has been held over. 
Sometimes for reasons of room, sometimes because of 
balance. In this number, it will be seen that I have had 
to serialize no less than two articles, in order to include 
other matter, long overdue. These will be continued 
next month, by which time I also hope that the Censor 
will permit me to print a commissioned article on 
Ireland, as well as many reviews which the mobility and 
duties of reviewers, no less than the restrictions of 
publishers, have inevitably delayed. These considera- 
tions make impossible for September such a number as 
has been suggested. But it seems a small thing to ask— 
that one number out of twelve should contain matter 
dealing only with that larger world of the mind in which 
all men could be at liberty to refresh themselves. A small 
thing, for the sake of those who have lost their freedom 
in fighting for ours, to produce a number which will 
make them feel still in touch, instead of cut off. To await 
periodicals and to read, when one gets them, only of a 
war in which one’s part is passive and removed, must 
become wearisome. If it will, for the time, alleviate the 
lot of those under duress, I will plan for October a 
number, as it were, on leave. 

It would contain an essay by H. E. Bates on two other 
masters of the short story, Tchehov and Maupassant ; 
a discussion of Restoration stage-settings in the English 
theatre, by Richard Southern; a re-assessment of 
Fraser’s Golden Bough, by Jack Lindsay, and a study of 
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the progress of metrical technique by Alex Comfort. 
The Welsh poetry section in this, the August number, 
would be followed in that by a Welsh story section 
(though by then, I fear, we should be well on the way 
to a double number). Such an issue would be to be 
regarded not so much separately, as relating to the year’s 
numbers as a whole. But it could also stand on its own 
feet, to represent activities that have not lost their worth 
because they must be held on to rather than, as in happier 
times, taken for granted. By the time of that number’s 
appearance, the summer lull will be over, and it may be 
there will be others besides prisoners who will welcome 
the reminder of a world not left behind, but to be carried 
on from. It is in that that this review differs from some 
of its contemporaries. So many people’s idea of building 
a new world is to destroy all vestige of the old—or any 
vestige of it in which they had neither the time nor the 
talents to have a part. Plans for reconstruction allow for 
everything save one. 

They provide a New World, and forget that the 
person who is going to inhabit it is the same Old Man. 
It is the Old Man who wants curing of his dirty habits ; 
then the world that he fouls may be more worth living 
in. Humanity—which is greedy, lazy, generous, 
despicable, sly, lamentable and lovable—is what has the 
final say. That isn’t made better by everyone returning 
to all fours, so as to seem equal. It is done by those who 
kneel, rising ; by those who can stand, learning to walk, 
and by those who can walk, knowing where they are 
going and why. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, with this number we go forward from our 

sixth year to our seventh. I think it is true to say that 
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the last twelve months have seen more changes than 
most, but as far as this review is concerned, all that need 
concern readers is that during the past year we have 
continued to print for the first time both established 
writers it was a privilege to receive and emerging ones 
it has been a pleasure to welcome. Among both these are 
Arthur Waley, Elizabeth Bowen, John Petts, Maurice 
James Craig, Nicholas Moore, Alex Comfort; whilst 
such familiar contributors as H. E. Bates, L. S. Boyd, 
Howard Clewes, Leslie Halward, Alun Lewis, Marianne 
Moore, H. W. Nevinson, Crichton Porteous, Kate 
Roberts, Edith Sitwell, Osbert Sitwell, Iqbal Singh, 
Dylan Thomas, Thomas Walton, have continued. 

That being the word on which I like to end, it devolves 
upon me to make the familiar request that those whose 
subscriptions, from 1935 onwards, fall due in September 
will do likewise with equal consideration. 


WHEN I LAST FOUGHT IN RUSSIA 


(Incidents from the life of a young Hussar officer of the 
Imperial Austrian Army in the first months of the last war.) 


By WALTER SCHMIDEBERG 
(Translated by Bryher) 


A QUARTER OF a century has passed since Brussilov’s 
Cossack divisions swept over the Russian steppes and 
drove the Imperial Austrian army to the edge of the 
Carpathians. Again all eyes turn towards Russia; for 
the second time, those tongue-twisting names of Dniester, 
Pripjet, and Przemysl appear on the headlines of the 
newspapers. Armoured and motorized columns roll 
through the same woods that witnessed the fierce 
struggles of the first World War. Will bombs from 
planes split open the graves where the soldiers lie, from 
Imperial Austrian and Czarist Russian armies ? It is as if 
world history resurrected the dead. And with them, 
the Grenadiers of 1812, who met their death in the icy 
waters of the Beresina. 

I see again the endless marshes before me, the primeval 
forests of Poland. The dirty grey waters of the Dniester 
and the San stretch in front of me. I served throughout 
the first World War in the Austro-Hungarian army, as an 
officer in the Hussars. We left our Hungarian garrison 
to the sound of trumpets, on 4th August, 1914. “‘ See 
you in Moscow,” was our farewell greeting. And we 
should have got there too, if, yes, if, there had not been 
so many Russians, from whom we were to learn so much 
in the weeks to come. The Austrian general staff had 
been struggling for some time to get field uniforms issued 
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to the cavalry, but the Court had refused. What would 
happen to Tradition if the Hussars lost their splendour 
and how could chestnut and white horses be painted field- 
grey ° Court pomp was victorious ; we rode off to battle 
in red trousers, gold slung braided-jackets, and glittering 
shakos; to make the officers even more conspicuous, 
they wore a broad gold band. As the Imperial Austrian 
army possessed scarcely a dozen aeroplanes, the cavalry 
was used for reconnoitring exactly as in the preceding 
centuries. That our resplendent uniforms were visible 
miles away did not in the least disturb the Court in 
Vienna. We had to pay for it with blood and lives. I was 
attached, with my squadron, to the 15th Infantry 
division. We assembled, protected by Przemysl fortress 
and the first three weeks passed quietly enough. I was 
sent into Russian territory on patrol almost every other 
day, but we never saw the enemy face to face, and jump- 
ing over the Russian frontier-ditches remained the most 
exciting incident of this time. Cossack divisions were 
reported to us in the neighbourhood of Rava Ruska, but 
apart from burnt-out farms no trace of them was to be 
found. It was as if the Russian woods had swallowed 
them up. At last I was called to the general staff of my 
division on the evening of 27th August. I can still 
see Count Kristalnig in front of me, eating a hard- 
boiled egg, whilst he outlined my task. He and his 
young wife had invited several officers from my regiment 
to a farewell dinner at his magnificent house, the evening 
before mobilization. He had lifted his champagne 
glass then as a joke, and said, “ who is going to inherit 
my beautiful Persian carpets and who will marry my 
widow?” It was really a joke, because the life of a 
general staff divisional commander seemed as safe then 
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as that of a bank director. It was quite different for us, 
we were young cavalry officers, and would be the first 
to meet the enemy. “I have got a job for you, Schmide- 
berg,” he said, with his usual smile, “a special job,” 
and he took my map from my hand. With his blue 
pencil he sketched on it an estimate of the probable 
Russian forces advancing against us. ‘“ Early to-morrow 
morning,” he continued, “ our army will advance to the 
attack. I want you to make certain where the left wing 
of the Russian army is. Get on with it, and good luck 
to you.” He shook hands, smiling, and I did not know 
that I should never see him again. 

The horses were soon saddled, and full of ad- 
venture I moved off with my troop towards the 
east, in the fading evening light. The brown faces 
of my Hussars were full of anticipation. At last we 
were making for the enemy. Fingers made sure that 
sabres were sharp and carbines ready to fire. Our horses 
were lively, the night was soon upon us. It was such 
a velvet dark August night that we could not see a hand 
in front of us in the melancholy Polish landscape. 
Weapons or bridles that might have clinked were wound 
round with straw, we heard only the puffing of the horses, 
their dull hoofbeats on the soft earth. All commands 
had been given out beforehand, not a word was spoken, 
we rode silently through the blackness. It must have 
been a little after midnight when a metallic clinking was 
audible. A low whisper, the troop stopped as if rooted 
to the ground. Yes, there, the clicking was louder, we 
could hear the sound of hooves. Without doubt it was 
our long-wished-for Cossacks. A sharp command, and 
with loud hurrahs we charged towards the noise. Sabres 
swished through the night, I felt a blow on my right 
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stirrup. There was only the cool night air in front of us. 
Not a sound was to be heard. What could it have been ? 
Lighting our signal lantern, we solved the riddle by its 
flickering light. We had disturbed the sleep of a quiet 
cow that was tethered by a long, iron chain. This was 
the supposed clank of weapons; its uneasy jumps, the 
trampling of hooves. The herd-girl, a child about ten 
years old, knelt in the grass beside it, with terrified eyes 
and hands raised in supplication. I did not consider it 
necessary to report to my commander our first Hussar 
charge. 

We rode throughout the night without other incident, 
and rested for a few hours about morning. We were now 
only half an hour away from the Russian frontier. We 
sprang across it with loud hurrahs, our vigilance 
redoubled. We rode forward in a broad line, there was 
not a living soul to be seen. Yet what was that? Hay- 
ricks flamed suddenly in front of us, sending high 
columns of smoke towards the Russian sky. Windmills 
began to turn, although there was not a puff of wind. 
Church bells began to ring. Our arrival, therefore, had 
been signalled. There were spies everywhere, yet we 
could not catch a single one of them. The villages were 
deserted, only an old peasant woman at the edge of the 
road crossed herself as we rode past. Towards evening 
we saw in the sunset a hill and soldiers. I could soon 
see through my field-glasses that they were also Hussars, 
ridden up from the south. I greeted their commander, 
Baron Appel, and found that he had had the same 
experience as myself, not a tail of a Cossack was visible, 
but in spite of this our movements seemed to be known 
to everyone. We stayed the night together, more 
convinced now than ever that the enemy must be in the 
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immediate neighbourhood. We could hear only the 
barking of dogs in the distant villages, a sign to us, 
however, that soldiers, the Russians, were there. It was 
dawn when we separated. I advanced up the hill, Baron 
Appel with his troopers swung towards the valley. 
“Don’t ride through the village,’’ I shouted after him, 
“‘ they may be lying in wait there.’ About half-an-hour 
later we heard lively rifle fire from the hamlet. Had he 
perhaps not followed my advice, and fallen into a trap ? 

Hussars came already, pouring out of the village, and 
with them riderless horses. They came up the slope on 
which I advanced, along the edge of a wood. They 
swung their sabres over their heads, the sign, according 
to regulations, that they were in contact with the enemy. 
This was really unnecessary, I had heard the shots. 
Now they were with me, breathless, sweat-drenched, 
and one Hussar had Baron Appel’s thoroughbred by the 
rein, the red one, that I had always admired so much. 
The animal was riderless; the saddle was dyed red 
with blood. The sergeant stammered hastily what 
had happened. Apparently the village had been empty 
and they had trotted to about the middle of it. Then 
from all the windows of the houses, yes, even from the 
tops of the trees, firing had begun, half a dozen of them 
had fallen. Baron Appel, who had apparently been shot 
through the neck, had stuck to his saddle for a bit, his 
horse had dragged him for some more yards ; now he lay 
there, in the hollow below, dead. The orderly who 
held the blood-splashed horse, shook his clenched fist 
furiously at the village. He had never dreamed that his 
master would meet with such a death. It was no open 
combat, it was a cowardly ambush. I had learnt some- 
thing, however ; the charge, the hurrah-tactics that had 
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been drilled into us on the parade ground, had got to be 
abandoned in this style of fighting. 

I looked through my field-glasses and earth-brown 
Siberian Cossack uniforms, high fur caps, and lances, 
were visible everywhere as if they had suddenly sprung 
out of the ground. Lances must be heavy to handle in 
the undergrowth, and only an obstacle. So I rode off 
with my troop deeper into the wood, where I thought 
we should be safe from pursuit. One rider went back 
to my division with the report of this first encounter. 
A hunting fever was upon us. The little boy that had 
so often played Red Indians was now playing it in 
earnest. Slowly, step by step, widely separated from 
each other, we crossed the wood. We reached the other 
end, after about two kilometres, a deep ridge lay before 
us and there, above, on the hillside, another bigger 
village. Suddenly about twenty Cossacks dived out of 
the village on to the ridge; we could distinguish every 
detail. They were tree-high fellows on small, shaggy 
horses. No, we need not fear these cats in any kind of 
attack. Only my experience of the previous hour had 
taught me something better. We were out of our saddles 
like lightning, threw the bridles of the horses to each 
fourth man who remained mounted, and crept with our 
carbines to the edge of the wood. Orders were given 
not to shoot until we were within fifty metres range. 
The Cossack troop moved slowly nearer, carefully 
reconnoitring. Five hundred metres, three hundred 
metres, nearer and nearer. At last they reached the 
desired range. A whistle, a volley, the Cossacks plunged, 
swung their horses round and vanished, but not before 
we had brought half of them out of their saddles. 

We crawled through the grass like Red Indians till 
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we came up to the dead Cossacks. That’s for Baron 
Appel, I thought. We cut off their shoulder badges with 
their regimental numbers, and a second rider galloped 
back to my division. 1 knew now that the village behind 
this ridge must be occupied by the enemy. We rode into 
the thicket, reassembled onthe opposite slope, andI ordered 
my men to show themselves in a serpentine line on the 
crest, at about twenty metres, then to gallop behind the 
curve, to reappear and to vanish again. We should 
thereby trick them into believing us to be a much larger 
body of men than we really were. The trick worked. 
After about ten minutes of this circus performance 
things came to life. We heard the clap of the machine- 
guns, and bullets whistled over our heads. We were in 
the shelter of the ridge again. Clouds of red shrapnel 
thumped about our heads, much too high to be really 
dangerous. The lead bullets with which the shrapnel 
was filled crashed about our shakos and furs. I knew, 
however, what I had wanted to learn. Many thanks. 
We turned about, crept carefully through the grass and 
looked for a good observation post. Our appearance, 
the noise of the fighting, had worked as if upon an ant 
hill. Russian soldiers began to swarm everywhere, 
infantry, in greenish-brown overcoats, with their more 
than life-size fixed bayonets. The village seemed to be 
the final link in the protective chain. My task was 
finished, the left wing of the Russian army discovered. 
Contrary to all expectation, it was about ten kilometres 
east of the line indicated to me by the general staff. This 
report was extremely important. It was sent back in 
two dispatches, at an interval of five minutes, by a 
non-commissioned officer, each with two troopers, at 
a gallop. To our right and some three kilometres behind 
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us suddenly rose a high cloud of dust. This meant 
cavalry. I was startled. Had I overlooked a strong 
mounted division of the Russians? We sprang on our 
horses in no time and dashed at fullest gallop towards 
the dust, still hidden by the ridge. About ten minutes 
later we met another galloping swarm of riders. Thank 
God, our own uniforms. It was a flank protective 
patrol of the column that advanced above along the 
street. An impressive sight, Dragoons, Hussars, Uhlans, 
on sweat-drenched horses, riding across at a swift trot. 
It was our own tenth cavalry division. I can still see the 
old general with his high grey cap, the red saddle girth 
of his horse. I quickly reported to him the position of 
the enemy. The division had halted. He looked at me 
without a word, then waved his left hand contemptuously 
and turned back to his staff without deigning to speak 
to me. I was somewhat perplexed, but had a moment to 
greet many peace-time friends in the long column of 
riders. All the people I had known on the shimmering 
parquets of Vienna ballrooms or the gay racecourses 
seemed to have made a sudden rendezvous on this dusty 
Russian country road. For once, at any rate, without 
females. The column advanced further, and I felt myself 
in complete safety, so I rode back to the edge of the 
wood on the summit of the hill, where the whole battle- 
field lay before me, through my field glasses, as if I were 
on a grandstand. The vanguard of the first squadrons 
swung along the ridge where my circus trick with my 
few riders had succeeded and, I could hardly believe my 
eyes, formed up, squadron by squadron, to attack. I was 
breathless. Had I not told the General that machine- 
guns were posted the length of the village, with artillery 
behind them? I was dizzy with amazement. The red 
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saddle girth, the grey general’s cap, swirled in front of 
me. And rightly. The earth was quaking already under 
the hooves of attacking regiments that by now had 
reached the top of the ridge, and prepared to attack the 
village. The Russian machine-guns cracked everywhere. 
Russian grenades exploded already in the midst of their 
splendid, thickly crowded target. Riders plunged into 
heaps, horses tumbled over each other. It was an 
appalling slaughter. The thinned-out troops dashed 
back towards the ridge. It was the second time that we 
had had to pay so dearly for our hurrah-tactics. 

Fountains of earth, however, began to shoot upwards 
from around the village; our own horse-artillery had 
opened a furious fire. Volley after volley of grenades 
were bursting in it and the straw-thatched roofs were 
already beginning to burn. There—Hussars, on foot, 
fixed bayonets in their carbines, advanced over the ridge, 
wave after wave. So even a General could learn at times ! 
In about half an hour the village was stormed. I rode 
slowly over to it. The Russians had concealed barbed 
wire at about knee-level in the high grass, to bring down 
our riders. A few dead Russian infantry were scattered 
at the edge, otherwise there was nothing to be seen but 
burning houses and dead cattle. I sent back some 
shoulder badges from the infantrymen to my division 
with another report. It was now evening. I saw that the 
vanguard of the cavalry had been ordered to the far end, 
but the division was taking up quarters for the night in 
the village itself. I felt bewildered. Suppose the Russians 
came back during the night? I took my own patrol 
back to my now trusted woods, we watered our horses, 
loosened the girths and, with the bridles still in our 
hands, soon lay upon the forest-earth. 
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August nights are short. We had scarcely slept 
a few hours when we heard wild shots and cries 
coming from the village. I had been right. The 
Russians had come back, had gone straight through 
the vanguard and made the village a slaughter- 
house. The first fugitives were already upon us, 
many on unsaddled horses, or in shirt sleeves or 
without boots. “* They come, they come,”’ terrified cries 
called out. The general was dead, his staff shot, only 
a few had been able to save themselves. ‘‘ Tenth cavalry 
division dispersed, our flank is uncovered,” was the next 
report to be raced back to my infantry division. I 
recognized the lance heads of the advancing Cossacks 
as the sun rose. To gain some start we set off at a gallop. 
A few kilometres further on we saw a long row of 
wagons. It was the provision train, a veritable gift from 
heaven for we had eaten nothing for two days, and we 
flung ourselves on it. I ordered the Intendant, who 
commanded it, to give us bread, cigarettes, and whatever 
else he had. He shrugged his shoulders, however, and 
said that without a receipt from the chief command he 
could give me nothing, but nothing whatsoever. This 
was really too much, so I simply ordered my Hussars 
to fill up their saddle-bags with whatever they could find, 
good to eat. I did not need to repeat the order twice. 
The officer whined at me and I can hear to-day his 
broken Czech-German, “I shall report you, sir, you will 
be court-martialled, you will be shot. I will have your 
name and a receipt for all that you have stolen.” I handed 
over my visiting card to him, with a laugh, having first 
scratched on it, “ many thanks.” | 

We rode a few hundred metres further and, well 


hidden behind hayricks, divided the booty. The 
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Hussars, I had to admit, had made a good job of it. 
They had plundered fresh bread, tins of meat, and even 
chocolate. We had hardly finished this magnificent 
meal before rows of Cossacks stormed up in a wild 
gallop and flung themselves on the provision train 
that still stood there stupidly. They seemed to be 
full of the same pious intentions as ourselves. I do not 
know if the Intendant also threatened them with a court- 
martial. Anyhow they seemed to consider eating to be of 
the utmost importance as well, so Hussars and Cossacks 
stood, chewing, just a few metres from each other. 
There was not a single shot. I decided that it was time 
to get out of the way, slowly. We rode across fields 
and soon came upon marshy ground. We had to 
dismount and lead our horses by the bridles, fumbling 
across the narrow swampy paths. It was late in the 
afternoon before we reached a road and slipped again 
into the next wood, so as not to be seen by the pursuing 
Russians. We camped comfortably and were mustering 
the booty of the early morning, when suddenly Russian 
commands reached our ears. In our innocence we had 
encamped about fifty metres from a Russian battery. 
Whilst we had been toiling through the swamp, the 
Russians had advanced swiftly along the hard roads and 
paths. It meant also that we were far behind the Russian 
lines, which were threatening the flank of our division. 


(To be continued) 


JOURNALS AT DAWN 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


(To Pilot Officer George Francis Wadeson, R.A.F.V.R., 
killed in action, July, 1941, 1 dedicate these notes from 
my journals because he used to read them; and because 
without him and others like him there would not be any 


happiness in life to-day —M. E.) 


1939- 


. -- loth to leave such lavish dreams. Where are the 
Hash and Hang Company? What, or who is Thomas 
the Husband? And how did the brown-haired girl die 
who wrote a letter and finished it with the words— 
“‘ my returning heart ?’’ I woke, dreaming still—behind 
the furniture the figures moved, the white mountains— 
yet already it was too late for joy, too early for peace. 

Another walk, aimless and inert. Turned things over 
in my weary mind. Frantically tired. Round and 
round the field, four brown hedges, square of sky, the 
oak tree that the wind licked. I found a pigeon’s 
feather, sharp as a surgeon’s knife. How beautiful ! 


To-day when I was out I reviewed my life. It seems 
strange beyond dreams that I was a child once, with 
huge days and nights. I with my stampedes of panic, 
my rushes, my despairs, my rolled up responsibilities 
which I never have time to examine; I with my 
prevarications, my debts to the seconds on a clock’s 
face, I with my abused ears and shocked brain was a 
child ; I so dazed and deadened, played with my sister 
in a meadow by the church. We rolled down the fine 
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turfed green: the elms brought quietness to the land- 
scape, the stream sang, rushes grew round the stones. 
And we had seen a snake in the wood. And I was on 
my knees burying a blue china bead in a molehill. 
There were hundreds of molehills with ants and sand 
showing through the grass. We could jump from one 
to another. Foxes lived in the wood. I can feel the 
ground elder leaves— 

Writing saddens me. Vision is turned into effort. 
Only in the inner physical eye is the radiance reflected. 
Life to me is solitude. Through solitude I breathe. 
Memory is solitude and seeing. My senses are all solitary. 
They desert me when I am not alone, or rather leave 
me paralysed at the point of desertion. I thought this 
as I turned into the wind. Leaning on a gate I looked 
up at the sky in joy of my loneliness. The earth was 
reared up against the tossing clouds. And as I achieved 
the stripped summit of the hill and my eye swept the 
vigorous lines, the spaced and wintry trees that made 
the identity of the place, I put from me the intermediate 
self and spoke to the spirit I, asking it, to what is it 
apt? The answer came by sight and by feeling—to the 
earth itself and not to the people of it. My passionate 
and only belief is in another order of being from my 
own: my joy is in the hills and the different notes of 
the wind, and the (to me) unbaptized stars. This feeling 
inspires everything I write or form—in a book, in a 
scrap of confession, as this, in a half poem, though 
hidden, it is the centre of the meaning. Do not the 
texts of the Geni always arrive at this acute summing 
of all wandering diversities > They seem to as I under- 
stand them. I shall be myself again, my old free self. . . 
It was a most beautiful place where this interview with 
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that self happened. The few and striking phrases in 
which the hills expressed the whole boundless solitude, 
the sky, the humanlessness, the wild-winged birds which 
cried as they flew, the black hollies massed against the 
wind, lent no inclination to ordinary company. But 
they fitted M who in some strange way resembles 
solitude. I could imagine 4im there beside me, silent, 
his keen eye ranging the skyline, his dark nostrils 
dilated. He has borrowed being with a casual gesture 
...he is a part of myself—all I know is that at some 
moments—as in that last stroll about the farm—we are 
blended in our surroundings, more than brother and 
sister, nearer than lovers, deeper and more unconscious 
than our separate selves....1I dug my heels into the 
hill. The steep sides made a thousand voices of my 
one—thousands of people shouted, the rabbits flashed 
to the furze—one burst from between my feet. Along 
by the stream I went, the boggy ground groaning under 
my boots. I stood in the middle of the stream and 
watched with a full delight the yellow brown and olive 
darting of the water. It twisted like an adder with the 
quickness of a snake: its cold little wriggle wound, 
broadened and curled away. The chill was distinct and 
bewitching ; when I dipped my finger in it the water 
made a faint trilling and forked itself like a viper’s 
tongue. I stooped—my broken hair almost floated— 
Oh it isn’t home—no—but it recalls the Mountain 
and Dad and those days when he was dying and I used 
to go out after sundown and watch the clouds crossing 
the sombre hill. It isn’t home, but dearly it resembles 
a memory of home, and surely small streams have the 
most touching voices in the world? The breaks in the 
thrill of the flow, the sudden shocks of pure notes .. . if 
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I stop my pen and listen I can hear the mountain stream 
now....I love every grass of that hill, I love that 
ground. 


Night falls, the roots of the stars. A load, a weariness. 
I surprised myself by uttering a loud groan. The dog 
raised himself and looked at me. One night I dreamed 
I saw a giant. He was sitting on the dim land, leaning 
against the sky. And again in the dusk an old man sat 
reading the Book of Genius, in a strange chaste room. 
And then the indefinite wraith of a dog which fled 
from me through vanishing streets, and when at last 
I caught it and felt for its collar I saw it had a brass 
plate engraved with Dead, October, 1604. 

This dream I told and so spoilt it. 


In the morning the thrushes sing while I am getting 
up and dressing under the grey slope of light. One 
leads them all, most beautiful and strong. Some days 
I think of nothing but those notes. Is he singing still, 
I ask, or am I only remembering ? 


1940 

The light finds me at the back door, the frayed hem 
of my skirt brushing my bare legs, my hair uncombed. 
Stooping I wash my face in the bucket by the well— 
the sun flashes in the violent water, a spot of light like 
a torch ray, reflects from it on the wall. 

IT run up the hill, I tear myself out of the brambles 
climbing to the top, to the sun. Up there I can lie down. 
My flesh is full of thorns, rows of briar tooth marks, 
sore and bleeding. But I heed nothing—nothing. 
I couldn’t write about my thoughts if I tried. The light 
is queer—like lurid smoke. A green patch shines in 
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that other heap of hills. Raindrops fall on the lichen, 
larks climb out of the brown bracken. Sometimes my 
book comes into my mind but more often I lie thoughtless 
in deep happiness. The birds, the flies, the bees, the 
sheep, pressing their nostrils into the turf, all express 
this happiness. Not one of them desires joy more 
passionately than myself. Or has it: neither book nor 
company do I ever bring here, to this complete solitude. 
No other person, dead or alive, is thinking or breathing 
here—except one Gwendolen, whose “life is in the 
beams of light, far far in the high wilderness”’. In her 
I have created a being, a spirit who is my own and yet 
utterly beyond me. At times she is almost pure ecstasy, 
at others sorrowful with the sorrow of places, not 
people. Who is she, what is she? She died of hate, 
and now immortal she sings her freedom and her 
longing—for she hasn’t rest. I hear her songs in my 
brain, but if I try to write them down they dissolve 
in a kind of suffusion of light, and I can’t finish. Perhaps 
I don’t want to, though poetry only comes to me 
through them. Full of passion and a remote joy, these 
songs seem very lovely to me, as I hear them, but 
written they stagnate: they were never meant to /ast, 
to repeat, or even to remember. I’m glad I forget them 
before I’m halfway down the hill. 


On the hill all day, watching the bees and flowers. 
I was there from sunrise till dark. I wanted to see the 
whole splendid, lonely bow of light. But after the 
dawn the clouds grew stronger and darker hour by hour. 
The blue hills poured out clouds of scent and on the 
summit, flashed with a sinister gleam as if they were 
bewitched. The plovers flew over me as I lay by the 
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stone. The light of morning touched their underwings 
as the sun rose, and again, in the evening, when their 
flight grew wilder, as if they swayed on an invisible 
storm. As I lay, ear on the ground, the sound of streams 
poured through my head, streams running under ferns, 
under hills, in unformed music, channelling the valley. 
I had no book, no poet with me, for who, after all, can 
be the poets of my own chosen loneliness but the plovers 
and the curlews, searching the sky? They flew and 
wheeled near and far away over the pale green fields, 
over the waterless brown vales where never a person 
is to be seen but only half-wild flocks, cropping the lean 
hillsides and lying out on the boulders with their lambs, 
over the dim air. 

Once a ladybird came and rested on my hand, and 
I watched her in her tranquillity, I in mine, and the bees 
flying sideways among the bluebells. Yet there were 
pangs in me—a ghost. I don’t know what it means, 
my love, nor what tongueless uttering I overhear, but 
it is true, my love for these lands will make a ghost of 
me. Spring comes to the hills like a green light, all up 
and down and in between the motionless shapes, in and 
out tinging the clouds, the trees. Then the broom, and 
the atmosphere of bees, but the same sky and the same 
freedom. The birds they range.... Oh winter, my 
mind shows me your bare snow, barren lands, and yet 
how warm the grown grass !_ The thought of this spot 
is eternity, itself in all disguises. My country, my dody, 
why must I die and leave you, why was I born away 
from you, why am I not your native spirit? To me 
the sun rises over Chase and sets over Garway. Evening 
comes and takes up all the sky. To-morrow is fore- 


shadowed in the deep blue-grey clouds, folding away 
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to the horizon, line on line; it will be a day like clear 
shade, still, distinct, and even aired, and the earth will 
be dark, intense green, with yellow flowered meadows. 
Darkness has grown like grass on this hill top. The 
wind blows silently against the short stems, the tracks 
twist themselves. I am lost, I am found, the plover 
shrieks—I hear his wing shuddering, and I sit up in 
the green silence of grass and wind and dusk and think 
about things that aren’t thoughts. I cannot understand 
how I am different. Whatever happens to me it is the 
same grief, between me and this “‘ other life’. 


1941 

All the air is hollow. The cottage wedges into the 
south-west emptiness, the sky comes pouring over, the 
wind shreds the shadow of the lilac bush. I write my 
diary in the dark, it is roth March. I have not written 
since I was married. I must finish my book: but for 
a few weeks I’ll write of this inhabited hill. This is the 
true story. 


The earth itself is a vision. I desire passionately to 
know what is in it, what animates it, what it means. 
Earth love—the grass, the fields, the rest at the end of 
the day when the sky is drowsiness, light and dark and 
that which abides in them. By the gate into the wild 
little field I always pause as if there were something 
there for me, waiting to be perceived, gathered, and 
hallowed. I stood by the window in the moonlight, 
and the light was like dust falling from the sky. No, 
not from the sky, from the space above, for there was 
no sky and no sight, only a drifting downwards. 
I thought how closely I keep within the seasons: not 
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possible now for me to think of the trees green, holding 
the nests in their fingers. If I try I get a false picture, 
done from a collection of memories—something typical, 
an academy “summer”. I’ll think and write of them 
as they are, wild, and tall, like giant weeds, against the 
rising of the moon, dumb seen through the glass but 
with all the gestures of drama. They feel, I feel. How 
much can we impute to them? I have a conviction of 
another kind of being groping towards me, as I towards 
it. I try to get at the meaning of my instincts but find 
it almost impossible. Perhaps to-morrow my faith will 
be shaped. It seems to me that I have been spelling 
words out loud, not uttering, not meaning them. 
I must remember that as I write the light is coming. 


Washed kitchen, larder, and parlour floors. Cooked, 
hung out clothes. Heard the plovers and the wind 
intermingled. The wind feels its strength and barrenness. 
Picked up sticks. The heifer in the stream, head down, 
hind legs up on the bank drinking the light in the 
water. Sunlight in the afternoon and the great branches 
suspended over the golden ground. The oak leaves lie 
with edges up, too quiet to glitter; then a gust, and 
look, myriads of scampering mice they seem, or fledge- 
lings hopping and flying. 

I got up at quarter to six. When M was gone 
I went to the door and lifted the latch and listened. 
The plovers were awake and wheeling but the rooks 
making a sleepy nestling sound under the hill. Down 
there it was darker. Blackbirds in the hedge. I went 
and fetched a fork. The shed let light in through the 
tiles and under the eaves revealing the belly of the roof. 
So softly, slyly the morning came without a sunrise. 
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It was still until about midday when the wind came 
flooding the field like a river rushing back along a dried 
channel. It hit me as I stood on the path looking down 
at the shadows that had been so quiet but now seemed 
trying to fly away from the ground. The movement 
seemed to be under them—almost as if the garden itself 
were quaking and bursting with some strange sudden 
growth. 


Down to the farm. The sheepdog was howling in 
the granary, head out of the window. I fed the bullocks. 
They were all lying down. I carried the food in the 
basket through the fold. The chaff blew up into my 
eyes. One by one the beasts got up and took their 
places at the manger, quietly, as I scattered the food 
along. Their hides were hot from the sun. I carried 
home a heavy log and a can of milk. The pollen catkins 
hung in the gray bunches: small clusters of two or 
three dangled in the laid hedges where the supple 
saplings had been woven horizontally in and out between 
the living stakes. The splittings were like ivory chips: 
when still joined to the circular incisions they curled 
outwards like the petals of a full blown flower. Round 
here they call mending a gap “glatting’—to “go 
glatting ’’. In Gloucestershire it’s “‘ sharding”’. 

Up the grey hills I slowly plodded home, towards 
the yellow sunset, near the ground. All was faint and 
sad and distant. Under the ash trees lay the grey spotted 
twigs and turfed molehills. Birds broke off their cold 


tunes. 


Off goes the alarm—twenty to six. Mike lights the 
candle—five minutes to stretch and get used my length. 
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Somehow as I lie, covered, warm in the bed, the curtains 
across the window, I know in the first instant what sort 
ofa morning itis. Full day at half past seven. The stones 
white in the dawn, the dawn like frozen water, dark 
with long whiteness behind it. Hoar on the sacks on 
the wall. The sun rose vigorously, streaming red down 
the panes. The mist from the melting frost on the glass 
made the rooms all glow. Now the ploughed field 
stretches all open to the horizon already clouded. 
Ch-ch-ch, hens in the farms and thump thump the 
wooden leg next door. A lark was singing in the middle 
of the sky. The clouds are coming—the wind screams 
like brakes— 


13th March and no buds yet. How winter has leant 
on the land. From the hilltops you can see miles and 
miles of pale country: in the hedges grasses dead 
and withered, slack bracken, gaps and broken places, and 
yet green grass springing in the banks, like corn in an 
old basket. Plovers and rooks fly high: the nests are 
flattened, the thorns like dead rubbish. I went to bed 
early and read the old bird book which was my god- 
mother’s in 1866. It is of faded purple and gilt binding, 
with coloured plates of stone eggs suspended in space. 
The page on Yellow Hammers was gone. Yellow 
Hammers to me will always mean a walk with grand- 
father and myself rushing from bush to bush in shocks 
of anticipation unshamed by the calm figure in a black 
coat strolling behind me. I can still see through the 
lifeless medium of this stolid print the light that flashed 
from the flint stones on the field, their dark blueness, 
like thick glass where they were chipped, the seedling 
green of the corn they could not prevent, the sunlight, 
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the yellow soil and the long brambles dipping into the 
grass. Oh exquisite, uncommunicable time! I was 
eleven years old then, on that day, my vision began. 
It lapsed: it failed, but it always came again, renewing 
my being, filling my breast like a fountain, opening my 
eyes. Lying in my bed not only do the bright images 
return, but their meaning and sum, the growing universe 
around the sun, its worship, its beauty, its glorious 
loneliness. That day was marked: sight began and I 
began, for the first time, to see that there was a Life 
which was not mine. “ There is something out of 
doors.”’ I said that to myself, but I could never bring 
my life to utter the words aloud. They sounded in my 
inmost being, clear, emphatic, inexplicable. I thought 
the wind was god—there was to me such holiness. ... 
My blood flushes to the skin and my heart is freed by 
the memories of those first joyous pains! May! The 
Cuckoo in the hills, the hedge grass high, blue with the 
soft rain, and the wild parsley growing tall, and the 
sheep, loud after the shower, thick on the green hill-tops ! 
As they were, they are; I love them for that I can 
never break into them, never know what spirit of life 
inhabits them. Only to guess that they are not of my 
fretful, wistful kind, sustains and comforts me. 
Comforts? Ah far more than that—wings me onward. 


(To be continued) 


MUSIC IN EDUCATION 
By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


EVERY PARENT IN this country is under a statutory 
obligation to see that his children receive efficient 
elementary instruction. The three R’s of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic represent the minimum requirements : 
and until recently little or no provision was made for 
cultural subjects in the educational curriculum. It was 
apparently felt that music, the visual arts and drama 
could be left to look after themselves. 

This was not always so, where music is concerned. 
In Elizabethan days it was taken for granted that every 
gentleman was sufficiently well trained to be able to take 
his part in concerted music, which then formed an 
integral part of social life. Institutions like glee clubs 
carried on this tradition until the end of the eighteenth 
century; but by then the performance of music was 
becoming commercialized, and the upper and middle 
classes were beginning to look on music-making merely 
as an elegant accomplishment. Even so its value did 
not always go unquestioned. For instance, Hannah 
More quoted the case of one of her young female friends, 
who before marriage had devoted four hours a day for 
twelve years (Sundays excepted) to practising her music. 
She calculated that during this period her friend must 
have spent a total of over 14,000 hours at the keyboard, 
all of which she considered were completely wasted, 
since in the end she married a man who disliked music ! 

It is clear that if music and the other cultural arts are 
to play their proper part in our present-day educational 
system, there must be a thorough reassessment of current 
values. Let us therefore turn aside a moment to consider 
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the position that Plato reserved for music in the ideal 
Greek state, for as Virginia Woolf says in The Common 
Reader, “it is to the Greeks that we turn when we are 
sick of the vagueness of the confusion . . . of our age.” 

A fundamental axiom of Greek ethics was the 
identification and integration of the beautiful with the 
good. This conception dominated their attitude to 
education ; and as it was considered that harmony and 
rhythm were essential qualities of the good and the 
beautiful, it was clear that music would have an especially 
important part to play in any educational scheme. The 
passage in the Republic which deals with this question 
deserves quotation in full: “Is not musical education 
of paramount importance,’ Socrates asks, ‘‘ because 
thythm and harmony enter most powerfully into the 
innermost part of the soul and lay forcible hands upon it, 
bearing grace with them, so making graceful him who 
is rightly trained, and him who is not, the reverse? Is 
it not a further reason that he who has been rightly 
trained in music would be quick to observe all works of 
art that were defective or ugly, and all natural objects 
that failed in beauty ? They would displease him, and 
rightly; but beautiful things he would praise, and 
receiving them with joy into his soul, would be nourished 
by them and become noble and good. Ugly things he 
would rightly condemn, and hate even in his youth 
before he was capable of reason ; but when reason comes 
he would welcome her as one he knows, with whom his 
training has made him familiar.” 

This is one of the noblest and most cogent pleas that 
has ever been uttered for the proper recognition of 
music in education. But it must always be remembered 
that the Greeks looked on music in no narrow or 
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restricted sense of the word. They were not concerned 
with what we call “‘ pure’’ music or “ abstract ’”” music 
as such. For them music was an intimate union of 
melody, verse, and dance, which to-day would cover, 
not so much concert or chamber music, as opera, ballet, 
plays with incidental music, all forms of dancing, variety 
turns with accompaniment or song, and even the wide 
range of activities that seem to find it essential to employ 
some form of background music such as certain types of 
film. The distinction that the Greeks drew between 
different modes, some of which were suspect because 
their character was lachrymose or effeminate, and others 
which were encouraged because they were manly or 
inspiring, is capable of varied interpretation in the light 
of modern knowledge and suggests an interesting 
reassessment of current musical values. 

But although Plato’s educational system with its 
insistence on the importance of the part played by music 
was put into operation for a limited period in Greece, it 
did not finally lead to an educational structure of per- 
manent value. The main difficulty was due to the fact 
that social conditions in Greece made it imperative to 
restrict the application of any such system. So long as 
it remained the privilege of the aristocracy, it might 
flourish ; but any attempt to expand it and give it a 
universal application was fatal. Attempts to avoid this 
defect are to be found in the teaching of recent 
pedagogues like Rousseau and Froebel. For instance, 
the latter advocated the cultivation of singing in schools 
(as well as of painting and modelling) “not with the 
aim of making some sort of an artist out of every pupil 
. .. but with the simple and explicit intention of securing 
for each pupil a complete development of his nature that 
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he may be conscious of its wealth of interest and energy, 
and, in particular, may be able to appreciate true art’. 
And it is interesting to find that Matthew Arnold, as 
Inspector of Schools to the Board of Education, gave in 
his official report of 1863, his experience that it was much 
easier “to get entrance to the minds” of children and 
“to awaken them” by music than by literature. But it 
is clear that if music is to play its proper part in our 
present-day educational system, it must be of universal 
application, and all classes must have equal opportunity 
of learning to make music and of hearing and finding 
out how to listen to good music. 

Although music has recently won an acknowledged 
place in Secondary Education in England, and can now 
be taken as a matriculation subject in the School Certifi- 
cate examinations, there has still been no official recogni- 
tion of the place most people feel it should take in the 
curriculum of the Elementary Schools. Much is being 
done by music enthusiasts among those elementary 
school teachers who have the requisite knowledge and 
training, and in many cases this has the actual approval 
of the Board of Education Inspectors: but most of this 
work is confined to singing. It is true that the voice is 
an instrument everyone possesses and its proper use may 
lead to a state of physical and spiritual well-being ; but 
results are bound to be one-sided from the educational 
point of view, if instrumental teaching is completely 
ignored. The difficulties inherent in such teaching need 
no stressing: the cost of instruments can be a 
serious deterrent, and until recently it was considered 
essential that anyone learning to play an instrument 
should receive individual tuition. In such circumstances, 
the expense generally proved prohibitive. The first 
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difficulty has now been overcome mainly by the possi- 
bility of purchasing instruments on the instalment 
system; the second can be met by the special group- 
teaching methods that have now been evolved with such 
success by the rural music schools. All this should make 
it possible to devise a satisfactory system for use in our 
Elementary Schools. 

If our educational system is to be complete, full 
facilities must also exist for those who leave school to 
continue their music-making activities through life. 
Existing choral and instrumental societies should be able 
to absorb most of those who have already received 
adequate training ; but at the present moment there are 
many people whose musical potentialities have never 
been explored. It is the job of the voluntary social 
organizations to make it possible for such people to 
discover and develop their taste for music; and much 
has already been done on these lines. Local authorities 
have powers which they can use at their discretion to 
assist such schemes; but in order to hasten their 
recognition of the value of this work and to crystallize 
the right sort of local structure, the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees have launched a long-term policy, 
which is aimed primarily at helping the development of 
amateur music among adults and young people who have 
left school. A nation-wide scheme has been evolved, 
which is being worked out on a county basis with the 
co-operation of the local education authorities, local 
music organizations and the various county bodies 
actively interested in amateur music as a social activity. 
It is fully realized that the ultimate success of such a 
scheme depends largely on decentralization and the 
spontaneity of local growth ; and it is hoped to stimulate 
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this in such a way that in future the musical scheme for 
any county will be self-contained, including (as it will) 
the activities of the existing music societies, festivals, and 
tural music schools in that region. In this way it may 
also prove possible to lay the foundations of a national 
body capable of planning and carrying out a compre- 
hensive music policy to cover the whole country. 

Nor has the professional aspect of music been 
neglected. Liberal provision is being made by the 
Carnegie Trustees for the larger orchestras and for opera. 
Knowing that special efforts were needed to bring music 
to the people who are now scattered about the country, 
the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts (C.E.M.A.) with grants provided for the most part 
by the Treasury, has launched a series of concerts in 
factory canteens, churches, air-raid shelters, and rest 
centres for the homeless. These are designed to bring 
refreshment to those who would otherwise be cut off 
from the enjoyment of music. It would be a pity if this 
good work came to an end with the war, for there is 
much to be said for the suggestion that performances of 
good music should be decentralized and made generally 
available to all classes of society. It should be the duty 
of the State, backed and aided by voluntary enterprise, to 
ensure that every citizen shall have an equal chance, not 
only of receiving adequate musical training and education 
both in school and after school, but also of hearing good 
music performed at a price that will bring it within their 


means. 


POETRY FROM WALES 


AMONG THOSE KILLED IN THE DAWN 
RAID WAS A MAN AGED ONE 
HUNDRED 


WHEN THE MORNING was waking over the war 

He put on his clothes and stepped out and he died, 
The locks yawned loose and a blast blew them wide, 
He dropped where he loved on the burst pavement stone 
And the funeral grains of the slaughtered floor. 

Tell his street on its back he stopped a sun 

And the craters of his eyes grew springshoots and fire 
When all the keys shot from the locks, and rang. 


Dig no more for the chains of his grey haired heart. 

The heavenly ambulance drawn by a wound 

Assembling waits for the spades’ ring on the cage. 

O keep his bones away from that common cart, 

The morning is flying on the wings of his age 

And a hundred storks perch on the sun’s right hand. 
DYLAN THOMAS 


FROM DISTANT LANDS 


(For the writers and artists of Europe who have been forced 
to leave their own countries) 

FROM DISTANT LANDS 

They have come, 

Across centuries held in the grip of murderous hands, 

Leaving the bitter mirth 

And the mock heroics of the drum. 

In the clear air 

Of this town 
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A painter of men and women is caught in the flare 
Of the great grief of the earth 
Like workers breaking stone. 


For the blood and the bone 

Have returned 

Like African fetishes or the burial of a nation’s sun, 
And under the threat of death 

Pictures and books have been burned. 


The lives of men 

Are destroyed 

And neither courage nor cowardice can remain 
The reason for drawn breath, 

But only what is enjoyed. 


In distant lands 
They will dream 
Of lives like lovers spreadeagled on blazing sands, 
Aware of their own birth, 
Flaring in heroic time. 
PETER HELLINGS 


TWO DECISIONS 


I must Go back to Winter, 

The dark, confiding tree, 

The sunflower’s eaten centre 
That waved so tenderly ; 

Go back, break fellowship 
With bud and leaf, 

Break the loud branch and strip 
The stillborn grief. 

I must restore the thorn, 
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The naked sentinel, 

Call lash of hail, wind-scorn 
To laughter’s lintel ; 

End argument in a way 
Sudden and swift, 

Leave stillness, go away 
Beyond this leaf-drift, 
Leave the ten-windowed house 
And merely remark, 

The ivy grew too close: 
That house was dark. 


Then I look out: 
Rut, road and hill I see. 
Tracks turn about. 
Winter must come to me. 
I shall not go, 
I shall wait here 
Until the snow 
Bury the old year, 
Until the swallows are gone 
And the lintels wet 
Tell that the rain that has blown 
Is blowing yet. 
Let me be nowhere 
A melodramatic guest 
Since here as anywhere 
The light is best. 
Though distant things entreat 
The afraid, the fanciful, 
The near is faithful : 
Do not deny it. 
VERNON WATKINS 
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SHROVE TUESDAY 


CHILDREN SING TO the brittle air of young day 
Above the stone village :— 

Please give us a pancake 

Our mouths water for a pancake 

We would have tea and white sugar 

And a bellyful of pancakes 

Our mothers are too poor to buy flour 

Our fathers are too lazy to fetch the treacle 

Please may we have a pancake. 


The mountain is bride of the sun; 
The bridegroom comes in the east. 


If only, after death 

Some part of me could break earth 
Could will itself loose— 

Be a conscious spark able to enjoy 
Such a day as this one. 


Men in the Stone Days sharpening their weapons on 
the arrow-rock 

Suffered the same sun’s glance 

Praised and feared the too-bright glory as I do; 

Caught through matted hair 

Gold spears flung from the fireball 

That shock the natural state of dark 

Along the mountain barrier 

Where grey tongues of ice lick down the precipice. 

On the arrow-stone 

They have left their grooves 

For me to move my finger in. 
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O but by me are the coloured eyes of frost ; 

Bright crystals 

Cold-winking on the drifts. 

I must have the snow now 

To see tread and feel 

For it will go in May, 

Leaving one drift in shape of a woman with sprouting 
breasts ; 

Legs running in fixed motion, 

Filling the gullies of Ysgolion, 

Her arm outstretched to a dog of snow. 


If, after death 
Some part of me could break earth 
Could will itself loose 
(Ah to be even a spark able to enjoy 
Such a day as this one) 
I should be happy 
Hearing the children sing 
In the brittle air of young day 
Above the stone village :— 
Our mouths water for a pancake 
We would have tea and white. sugar 


And a bellyful of pancakes. 
BRENDA CHAMBERLAIN 


THE GLOW-WORM 
By OSBERT SITWELL 


WHEN THE war broke out in 1939, Sebastian Corble— 
of course you know the name—was nearly forty. At 
first sight he still kept a look of youth, almost of being 
boyish ; except that he seemed too large, just as a child- 
impersonator on the stage often succeeds in giving an 
impression of being childish, but in an over-life-size 
manner. His hair, though a little thinner than in Oxford 
days, still retained a thick golden gloss as, in rather 
tattered array, aureole-like, it encircled his round 
cranium. Each individual hair, each tooth, each pore, 
seemed to claim more value in the whole presentation of 
his appearance than formerly; that was all. He was 
pale, and this lack of colour imparted to him, if the light 
came strong enough and from the right direction, a 
certain aspect of nobility, an air, almost, of that holy 
illumination to be found in the transparent countenances 
of the boyish saints depicted in late nineteenth-century 
church windows; but from this lack of humanity, his 
charm—his all-pervading, rather rancid charm—rescued 
him. 

In every succeeding generation, a journalist makes a 
substantial fortune out of certain subjects; gardens, 
fashionable chit-chat, spiritualism ; but who would ever 
have imagined that in a wicked age—for, to the good 
people of to-day it seems as though any age in which 
the world was not dedicated to the high mission of 
destruction and massacre, must have been a wicked age, 
lacking in democratic ideals—a fortune could have been 
made by the skilful exploitation of mere goodness and 
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domesticity ? This, then, had been Sebastian’s discovery. 
To him it had been left to find out and explain that 
religion could be “‘fun”’, and eternity, “cosy.” He 
could make his million readers feel at home in heaven. 
A more masculine Mrs. Beeton, he would sometimes 
begin an article by describing the “‘ divine *” new curtains 
in his bedroom, and end with an account of his child, 
Little Tessa, talking to him of God. But he did not 
belong to the Mrs. Winniver School, he could be strong 
as well as good. Strength, rather than sour whimsey, 
tempered so much sweetness, and he was adept at 
scenting-out and denouncing moral dangers. Such 
authors as D. H. Lawrence and James Joyce he had 
flogged through his daily, and flayed in his weekly, 
columns. The peroration of his famous Sunday article 
denouncing Joyce’s Ulysses, is still remembered b 
many who have never read the book; “ And after that 
I had climbed a little hill to gaze in the eyes of God’s 
Primroses, I rested, but still the foul miasma of that 
book pursued me, until I cried aloud ‘ Psah ! Who will 
sweeten my nostrils with an ounce of civet?’... Anda 
small sweet voice behind me said ‘I will, Daddy !’... 
And there behind me, in the sunshine of that spring day, 
stood little Tessa. Rather would I that she quaffed 
the hemlock cup than that one day she should read 
vag such book, if another such book there should 

e ! 39 

Yet, sweetness always followed such outbursts of 
strength, and, on Sundays especially, a great army of 
admirers turned to him for comfort; and oh, the 
comfort, pressed down and of full measure, which they 
received ! Round them he distilled the sweetness of 
his own home. Of difficult domestic material—even 
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of his wife’s telling him not to be silly or of Tessa having 
German measles—he was able to make some of his most 
appealing articles. He was never ashamed of senti- 
mentality, and when a reader read one word, he knew 
what the next would be. To give an instance, in no way 
remarkable, I recall a “splash” headline of “ Wot’s 
Wong? by Sebastian Corble’”’; a description of how 
Little Tessa tottered up to him on her “ baby feet ’’, 
and, “ gazing up into his eyes,” ‘hissed out ’’—no, I 
am not giving you the right counter, I mean “ lisped 
pleadingly ’—“ Daddy, wot’s wrong?” while a linnet 
flew in at the window, and trilled its way backward and 
forward over their heads as if in an effort to comfort them. 

And something was wrong: for, good in the main as 
Sebastian found both this world and the next, a sense 
of discouragement, an inevitable feeling of disappoint- 
ment, would sometimes assail him. For example, his 
fellow-writers were often unappreciative, seemed to 
perceive the beauty of his writing no more than the 
peculiar virtue of his life. Again, Margaret, his wife whom 
he really adored, was too retiring, threatening to leave 
him if he brought her into another article. She would 
not play any of the parts he would have liked to assign 
to her, while Little Tessa, to be frank, trod the boards 
too heavily... But then Tessa, everybody said, was 
“just like her father ’’. 

Thus both father and daughter lived, you might say 
battled, for publicity. She had become nearly as popular 
as he was, yet he dared not stop it, for in a sense, they 
were complementary and, also, there were the funds she 
brought in to be considered. Her vogue was, all the same, 
fantastic. Every autumn, a calendar, specially illustrated, 
was on sale for the new year; reluctantly, no doubt, 
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edited and selected by her father, it contained a gem, 
in the form of a question, for every day in the week: 
“Jan. 1. Why is the snow white, Daddy?” Jan. 2. 
“ Why did God choose white, Daddy ?”’ Jan. 3. “Is it 
because white is good, Daddy ?”’ and so on, seasonally, 
until at the end of the year... Admiration grew, sales 
mounted. Her adherents founded “The Tiny Tessa 
Tub” (she could not say ‘“‘ Club”, her father had 
written), and thousands of children who modelled 
themselves on her, wore a special button, with a photo- 
graph of her enamelled upon it, in the buttonholes of 
their coats. : 
Soon she would be six... “‘ Nasty little publicity- 
hound,”’ her father reflected to himself in an access of 
irritation, it was really time for her to give up all that 
baby-business, and be content to merge decorously into 
his background. But such, plainly, was not her intention 
... And she was as clever as she was good. Often she 
sent for representatives of the press on her own initiative 
(already she could use the telephone as well as if she 
were twenty !) ; and if he were to become too repressive, 
she was quite capable of summoning interviewers and, 
with those great, welling eyes of hers, of blurting out 
to them, “ You don’t think My Daddy’s jealous! It’s 
a wicked ‘ fought’.’? (That would be a nice sentiment 
to have to record on the calender for 1939 . . . Of course, 
he was devoted to the little thing (he must be, he knew) ; 
but sometimes he wondered in his heart whether he 
really cared much for children? His wife would say, 
“ Don’t be irritable with her, Basty ; she is too much 
like you, that’s all it is.”’ And then, in her turn, she would 
warn the little girl, ““ Now Tessa! I’ve told you. Don’t 
irritate Daddy on purpose... And I’ve said before, 
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you're too young to be photographed for the Daily 
Mirror. And don’t whine !” 

He knew that, for all his goodness, he was irritable. 
The strain of writing, the strain of money-making, the 
strain of always being good, in time had caused him to 
be afflicted with insomnia. His own goodness, as it 
were, kept him awake at night. He found it difficult to 
endure the ridicule of the music-halls, as well as that of 
the comic papers—for, in addition to being a very 
popular writer, his renowned virtue had made him a very 
popular joke; a combination that could only exist in 
this country. But he did not allow such mockery to 
deflect him from the straight and narrow path. Virtue 
still offered him a very glittering reward. Think of those 
articles, those great articles that rolled away into infinity! 
Even the titles of some of them come back to me, “I 
Believe in The Old Stories,’ ‘‘ Saints Have Halos,” 
“Don’t Insure Your Life, Insure your After-Life !” 
“Cleanse the Stables!’ “‘ Who’s Who in Heaven.” 
Politicians praised him and sought his advice; but 
somehow, his popularity survived their fleeting shadows. 
The immense esteem in which he was held extended its 
bounds to the United States, the citizens of which 
adopted the new cult with fury. Tessa, too, remained 
more than a good second . . . It was gratifying .. . Yet, 
as he would have phrased it, the maggot bitterness still 
dwelt in the heart of the rose. For people—some poor, 
lost, unregenerate and ungenerous souls—laughed at 
him in a disagreeable way: he knew it. In a news-film’ 
for example, he had been shown making a speech at the 
opening of “ The Tiny Tessa Garden of Friendship” 
on the roof of one of the great London stores, and the 
public had laughed till the words were inaudible. 


D 
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Then War came—and with it that great advance of 
moral values everywhere in Great Britain that war is 
always said to bring. The values of peace-time were 
precisely reversed. The Common Man, recognized as 
arbiter, now in his generosity did not denounce the 
political leaders and incompetent club-room soldiers 
who had betrayed the men and women of two genera- 
tions, but instead turned fiercely on the artists and 
writers of the last twenty years, who had given that 
period its chief claim to distinction. Anything that 
helped us to kill, was good, and Sebastian’s goodness 
helped the killing, and so was better. His former 
popularity became an all-devouring rage. And many 
writers in the press openly gave expression to an opinion 
that countless readers echoed: “If only we could have 
Sebastian Corble or Our Gracie as Prime Minister, the 
War would soon be over !”’ 

He worked day and night. The Government, 
observing his vast influence with public opinion, 
allowed him special facilities for directing it . . . Scarcely 
ever was he at home in Hampstead now. One night he 
would spend in the Maginot Line (“‘ impregnable as the 
front line of Heaven ’’, he wrote), the second flying over 
the lines, the third on board a submarine, the fourth 
on a tank, the fifth on a destroyer in the North Sea, the 
sixth in the Clipper en route for a week’s lecture in the 
United States. He was sent on picnics with soldiers and 
sailors and airmen and munition workers, he was allowed 
to attend Divine Service in the Desert during the 
Libyan War, he flew to Malta and back to collect money 
for Spitfires. He and War Publicity illumined each other 
equally. But, though the aid he rendered was invaluable, 
he wore himself to a shadow, spent himelf utterly in the 
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cause. Fortunately, the good, the real good, he was 
doing, gave him new strength (and think of the money 
he was earning, even if half of it went to the making of 
the war which was making him !). “ You’re a Saint,” 
people used to say to him, and he was able to feel that 
there was a grain of truth in their praise. 

There was something saintly about him now, and the 
look of a saint, which he had always a little possessed, 
had greatly developed. And he was much less irritable 
and nervous, though he missed dreadfully his home... 
At last, tired out but happy, in September, 1940—just a 
few days before the first intensive bombing of London 
began—he went home for a week of rest, a week of 
utter peace. 


Tessa looked forward to his home-coming even more 
than Margaret, for, with the coming of the war, she had 
swung a little into the background. She was nearly 
eight now, and had been very excited ever since she had 
heard the news. She smelt publicity again, her Mother 
thought. It was so bad for her—and she prevented the 
child from telephoning to editors, to tell them that 
“Daddy was on his way home’’, or, as she put it to 
her mother, “to give them the low-down”... She 
was allowed to stay up for dinner, an unusual treat, the 
night he arrived. 

Everyone had always noticed how very observant 
Tessa was. “ So wonderful of a little thing like that to 
see everything,’ her parents’ friends used to remark, 
with a secret sense of unease, and would then add, with 
a conscious and shameful lack of frankness, ‘“ But for all 
that, she’s a thorough child; dear Little Tessa!”’... 
After being fairly quiet throughout the meal until she 
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had finally consumed the sweet, an ice-cream of which 
she was over-fond, she then proceeded to bounce up 
and down on her chair, on a new method she had dis- 
covered, until the room shook. Sebastian expelled all 
feelings of irritation and radiated love toward her ; 
also on a new method he had discovered. He comforted 
himself, moreover, with the reflection that, if he were to 
dance about like that immediately after dinner, he would 
feel sick, very sick—but that was being uncharitable, he 
must be ever on the watch. ‘‘ Tes-sa-dar-ling !”’ he 
called lovingly to her, dwelling on each syllable... 
For a few moments, she sat in silence, motionless, 
watching him—with suspicion, you might have thought, 
as if she imagined he was trying to gain some advantage 
over her—and then her restraint broke down, and 
suddenly, angrily, she burst out with : 

“Daddy, what’s that funny light round your fore- 
head ?”’ 

For a moment her father’s mood changed. “ Silly 
little beast !’’ he reflected uncharitably, in a spasm of 
annoyance, “indulging in stupid fancies!’ He said 
nothing, however, but as the words passed through his 
mind, Tessa added, in a voice that showed traces of relief : 

“It’s gone now, Daddy !” 

Margaret regarded the child with curiosity. It was 
evident to her that the child Aad seen something, which 
she herself had missed. 

“I didn’t see anything, Tessa,” she said, “ what do 
you mean?” 

But Tessa jumped down from her chair and ran up 
to the nursery without answering. When her mother 
later went to say goodnight, she found the child looking 
earnestly at her own head in the mirror. 
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The next day, Sebastian was busy. It was a Friday, 
and he had sent off an article to the Sunday Debacle. It 
was one of the best, literally the dest, he had ever written. 
But all the time, even while composing it, Tessa’s strange 
remark had hovered in his consciousness, behind every 
word and every thought. Probably the child had meant 
nothing ; but it was odd... And an unusual sense of 
contentment, of being at one with Nature and the 
Universe, seized upon him ; a feeling of inner peace and 
satisfaction, as though he had been engaged in the utter 
fulfilment, physical as well as spiritual, not so much after 
the manner of a great painter executing a great picture, 
as of a peacock expanding its scintillant and jewelled tail, 
or a swan exchanging the ruffled beige of cygnetcy for 
its adult and undying white. 

After tea, Tessa continued to eye him at intervals 
with a singular persistence: until her mother, mis- 
interpreting the effect upon Sebastian (for this evening 
her intent gaze in no way troubled him), sent her to bed. 
She protested, but it was long past bed-time already, and 
she had only been allowed down to dinner last night on 
her solemn promise not to expect such a treat again. 
So she was led upstairs, moaning ‘‘ But I want to see 
Daddy when it’s dark ”’. 

Margaret and Sebastian went to bed early too that 
night, and in his prayers he made a special recommenda- 
tion for notice and mercy on behalf of his “ darling 
child, Little Tessa”’. 


When they were called the following morning, the 
sunshine seemed to fall with peculiar strength upon the 
illows. Before long, Margaret had to ask Sebastian to 
pull the blind down, so that the light did not catch her 
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full in the eyes. Then they had breakfast in bed, and 
though himself did not so much notice the brightness 
of which she several times complained, somehow he could 
not succeed in arranging the blind to suit her. As soon 
as he had jumped out of bed, she would—almost before 
he had reached the window—cry, “‘ That’s better!” 
but the moment he got back into bed, she would declare 
that the light was dazzling her again... A year ago, 
all this jumping in and out of bed at a woman’s caprice 
would have irritated him: but not so now. He was 
master of himself... He opened a letter. It proved to 
be from an admirer, and began: ‘‘ You’re a Saint, a real 
Saint !”’... At this moment a suspicion, bordering 
upon a certainty, of the immense and impossible truth 
entered his brain. 

It grew dark about eight o’clock that evening and, 
before dinner, he had a bath and changed. And it was 
while he was brushing his hair, in the dusk, in front of a 
looking-glass, that he first noticed the faint, bluish white 
radiance spreading after the fashion of a diadem or 
crown about his forehead .. . He recognized it at once ; 
a halo, it was a halo, plain, without the red bars to it one 
sometimes sees in church windows. (He was glad of 
that, he did not wish to be ostentatious.) His spontaneous 
feelings were those of gratification, rather than of 
surprise, together—and this was odd—with a wish to 
hide this new spiritual distinction from his wife . . . No, 
he had to admit it, he did not want her to see it—at any 
rate, not yet. So he had better avoid Tessa who would 
be sure to spot it at once . . . Otherwise, he was pleased. 
After all, it constituted an award from the highest 
authority. And it would aid his popularity and circula- 
tion. (In his mind’s eye, he could already see the 
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enormous placards round the tops of the buses, “‘ Corble, 
The Man With Halo, Writes For The Daily Dustbin 
Only ”’.) 

At dinner he turned up all the lights in the room so 
that his new nimbus should not be observed. Tessa was 
upstairs—he felt too tired, he said, to climb to say good- 
night to her—and Margaret noticed nothing unusual 
about him. The evening passed quietly and pleasantly 
enough, and they went to bed early . .. Almost before 
Margaret’s head touched the pillow she fell asleep. But 
Sebastian, on the other hand, found it unusually difficult 
to relax. The light from his head kept getting into his 
eyes. Even if he shut them, he could still perceive the 
glow. Really, it was blinding now! And the more 
patient he grew, the more careful not to become flustered 
or angry at this unnecessary waste of candle-power, and 
of the time he so urgently needed for repose, the stronger 
grew his aureole in intensity, a positive dazzle... What 
a blessing, he reflected, that Margaret could not see it— 
and then, all at once, as he experienced a contradictory 
spasm of annoyance because she had not beheld or would 
not behold it, a wilful manifestation of a sort of spiritual 
blindness that afflicted her, the light faded a little of 


itself, and slumber in consequence engulfed him. 


Though he was on holiday he devoted the next 
morning, Saturday, to seeing his publishers and to good 
works. He lunched at his club, and then visited old 
friends in the East End, insisting on reading to them his 
favourite extracts from Stones of Venice, and from a new 
book by one of the heads of the Foreign Office, entitled 
The Trail of the Hun. He wound up with “a few little things 
of my own”. He did not return home until after dark. 
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(They were going to have supper late that night.) And 
as he walked home from the tube station, once or twice 
he heard an angry, brusque voice calling from the 
darkness, “ Keep that light down, man, can’t you?” or 
“Don’t flash it about like that, or you'll find yourself 
somewhere you don’t expect. Didn’t you hear the 
sirens ?”’ 

Tessa was already in bed and her father again alleged 
that he was too tired to go upstairs and say good-night 
to her. She was anxious to see him, it appeared. And 
Margaret pleaded for her. 

“ After all, Basty,”’ she said, “ the child is devoted to 
you. You know she is, and you oughtn’t to neglect her.”’ 

But he would not give way. The doctors had told 
him not to exert himself or do anything that was against 
his inclinations. 

Still Margaret noticed no change in him, and they 
enjoyed a quiet evening until they had just finished 
supper, when the bombs of the first great night attack 
began to rain down on London. He must write about it 
at once for the New York paper. (“ Hot News from 
Sebastian Corble,”’ he could see it already splashed across 
the page.) What did danger matter, after all, he asked 
himself, and slipped into the garden alone, for Margaret 
preferred to stop indoors. He repressed his annoyance 
as he tumbled over a stone toadstool with a tin gnome 
sitting on it, and had soon reached the little terrace at 
the end. Once there, he forgot everything else in the 
interest and horror of the scene below. 

About a quarter-of-an-hour later, the telephone bell 
rang in the house. Margaret answered it. A voice said : 

“ Is that you, Mrs. Corble ? This is North Hampstead 
Police Station. We are informed that someone is 
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signalling from your garden, but we know you too well 
to suppose that you would permit any foreigners about 
the place... You don’t think perhaps, as Miss Tessa 
as got hout and is being mischeavious with a light 2” 

Margaret promised to make inquiries, and then to 
speak to them again in a few minutes’ time. But, no 
sooner had she put the receiver down, than she heard an 
urgent knocking at the door. She opened it, and a very 
angry and officious air-raid warden informed her that 
he had seen lights floating in the garden. 

“ There’s too much of that sort of thing going on,” 
he added. “ Shooting’s too good for ’em.” 

She contrived to calm the newcomer, by telling him 
that she had already promised to investigate the matter 
for the police, and that her husband, Sebastian Corble, 
was there, and together they would search the place 
thoroughly. 

“Oh, I didn’t know it was Mrs. Sebastian Corble to 
whom I have the honour of speaking,’ the warden 
answered, “I’m a great admirer of your husband’s. 
There’s real goodness for you, and guts too,” and left, 
mollified. 

Sebastian’s virtue had its uses, his wife thought, as 
she shut the door, but, all the same, life was growing 
insupportable with all these silly scares. Was it likely 
that anyone could get into the garden and signal?... 
But she had better tell Sebastian, so she went out to 
join him... It was certainly mysterious that two com- 
plaints should have been received. What could be the 
explanation, just hysteria, she wondered ?... Then, as 
her eyes grew accustomed to the darkness she under- 
stood !| Sebastian’s halo was visible, its pale yet scintillant 
radiation coming and going like that of a firefly. 
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But the effect of it upon her was indeed unexpected. 
Perhaps the noise of the bombing had made her nervous 
to-night, though she had not been aware of it, for she 
laughed out loud, and could not stop, laughed all the 
more as, when this ribald sound asserted itself beneath all 
the banging from earth and sky, she watched the aureole 
of her husband’s sainthood and suffering glow yet more 
brightly. 

Weakly, nearly crying, she said to him, “ Basty, please 
go inside, or you'll be fined !””. . . With a gentle air of 
reproach and dignity, he asked her why she laughed, 
and she told him that the police and the A.R.P. authori- 
ties thought they had caught a foreign spy, signalling 
from the garden. ‘‘ And now,” she added, “I must go 
inside too, and tell them what I’ve found. ‘It’s only my 
husband’s new halo, Inspector.’ ”’ 


Neither of them slept well that night. In the morning 
he said to her apologetically : 

‘Darling, I’m afraid all this dreadful bombing kept 
you awake last night?” 

“No, Sebastian,” she answered, “I didn’t mind the 
noise, but your halo kept getting in my eyes. I can’t 
share my bed with a Saint; that’s all there is to it!” 

They had a quarrel about this—both of them were 
feeling rather on edge, no doubt—and his radiance 
temporarily faded. 

He looked in the glass before leaving the house, and 
decided that in the daytime his aureole only slightly 
accentuated his usual pallor, and a certain distinction 
which he hoped he had always possessed. Of course, if 
he put his head back on a cushion, for instance, the light 
played upon it, but that merely resembled the “ shaft of 
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sunlight ”, which, in a romantic novel, always falls upon 
the hero’s face as he is saying good-bye... No, it was 
in the evenings that it was a nuisance. 

He did not talk much to Margaret, for he wrote all 
day in his room, and only saw her at luncheon, when she 
was engaged in keeping Tessa’s mind occupied. At 
seven, he had to address a meeting of the Golders Green 
Branch of the Tiny Tessa Tub... Usually he walked 
about bare-headed, but to-night, without Margaret 
seeing him do it—for he did not wish to provoke another 
of those very trying hysterical scenes, they must be so 
bad for her—he encircled his head with the two regulation 
thicknesses of tissue-paper. That should prevent his 
being stopped, or threatened with a summons; people 
would just think that his cap was too big for him, and he 
was trying to make it fit. . . In the brightly lighted hall 
nothing would show. So he could take the whole thing 
off in the cloak-room and leave it there until after the 
meeting. 

Alas, on the return journey, after the meeting, he 
found that his attempts to comply with the regulations 
had been of no avail. Men could not understand. For 
them, a halo was merely a reprehensible light, to be treated 
with hard words and fury. The old complaints sounded 
from the darkness. ‘‘ Switch it out, man, can’t you?” 
“1711 summon yer for this, young feller, if yer don’t 
alter yer wise. I'll tike yer nime and address.” “ Wot 
yer think yer doing? A blarsted lightouse, are yer?” 
... And, which made the scene more distressing, at each 
undeserved rebuke, the light of its own accord grew 
stronger. 

No peace anywhere ! But one must be good and meek 
and gentle. He took off his coat in the darkness and 
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covered his head with it. Thus he managed to reach 
home without being arrested. 

He could not, when he arrived, avoid going to say 
good-night to Tessa, for, as well as its being Sunday, 
they were sending her away to-morrow to avoid the 
bombing . . . She had been unusually reserved the whole 
day, but now she threw her arms round her father and 
said, simply, sleepily : 

“ Good-night, Daddy, I’m a glow-worm too !” 

Her father looked at her, but she must have fancied 
herself into the statement. It would be most unfair if 
the daughter—even of such a father—were to receive 
the same award. He could see no sign of it, not a ray. 


That night, alone, in the spare bedroom, he thought 
things out... A Saint has no place for earthly ties, he 
decided. Like Saints of Old—was it St. Andrew, in the 
hymn ?—he must leave home and kindred. He made no 
charges, no allegations of want of faith, never even 
reproached Margaret, but the next morning he left to 
join the Fleet and gather material for a new and stirring 
article. He arrived just in time for the famous Battle of 
the Bombs, as the press called it—the only journalist 
present. It was the first scoop of the Saint. But the 
Admiral never discovered that it was the trail of a halo 
that, by indicating the position of the ships, was 
responsible for so much damage. In wherever direction 
Sebastian moved, it was sure to be followed by an 
explosion and a cry, “By Jove, that was a narrow 
squeak !”’ 

Always, he was in the thick of things. Even if he went 
on a lecture tour, every town at which he stopped the 
night would be raided, and this, in turn, would provide 
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him with the material for a splendid and heartening 
article the next day. (To protect himself against the 
police, he had now adopted a steel helmet with a special 
lining of cotton-wool. It appeared to be impervious. 
But often, when he was sure of being alone, its weight 
would induce him to take it off for a moment.) His 
thetoric was unmatched, and he became the highest paid 
journalist in the country. Little Tessa was hopelessly 
outclassed. 

“He can’t always escape like that,” people used to 
say as they read his column. “ One day the enemy will bag 
him !”’ But they never did. For, in the end, peace came, 
and with it the great deterioration of moral values which 
is always said to manifest itself in a period when killing 
again becomes a sin. In time—in a very, very short 
time—the public changed its allegiance and went whoring 
after new gods. The Common Man—still, of course, 
arbiter of taste—no longer read Sebastian Corble’s strong 
stuff on the evils of peace, but threw him, together with 
Shakespeare, on the scrapheap, and turned with relief 
to the life-stories of the new Hollywood favourites. 
Before long, a bitter note crept into Sebastian’s denuncia- 
tions: they grew still more strong, and, in these 
degenerate days of which I write, as they grew stronger, 
the readers became fewer. And, as the note of bitterness 
deepened, so did the radiance fade, until Sebastian 
Corble was mere man again. 


LIKE A LION 
By GEORGE EWART EVANS 


THEY KNEW UP in Bryntirion that Tommy Davies was 
dead, as soon as they heard the old man singing. It first 
came through on the wireless that Tommy’s ship had 
been hit. They saw Jones’s girl from the Post Office go 
up the next morning—telegram from London—but they 
weren’t certain till they heard old Wil Davies singing 
towards the evening. He was in the back room down- 
stairs and two women stopped outside in the lane to 
listen. He sang for half an hour; an old man, over 
seventy, who once had a tenor voice like a bell ; a voice 
known in twenty valleys ; who now in his grief struggled 
against the years to regain it. 

They had heard him down in the street, and a woman 
called out: Old Wil Tenor is singing; and a crowd 
gathered outside in the lane. 

No one moved till the old man had finished, and they 
all went home without talk, wrapped round with the 
death-singing. Gomer Lewis, who heard him, said: 
If only the singing could have been kept! He’d never 
heard an old man sing like it: nor a young one. It 
seemed as if Tommy’s voice, all his power, had gone 
into him. 

Before the war Tommy was working in the Ffald. He 
lived for his singing. He had a voice like his father and 
had sense as well. Tommy was going a long way, and 
old Wil Davies knew it. Then came the war and every- 
thing slipped away. They called Tommy up. Nobody 
knows why he went to the Navy. Perhaps it was as 
Gomer Lewis said: They tear you up by the roots and 
then they ask you how you’d like your leaves trimmed ! 
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Well, let them get on with it. That’s what I’d say. So 
very likely he didn’t trouble to choose and they pushed 
him into the Navy. 

He went to a training camp up on the East Coast. He 
was there for three months and came home on leave at 
Christmas with an East Coast cough. No one asked him 
about his singing ; not even his father. He was thinner 
and not the Tommy he used to be. It was a sad leave for 
old Wil Davies. Though there was one bright spot 
when Tommy helped with the Oratorio down at the 
chapel. 

But his cough was no better when he went back. They 
were sending them out of the training camp, and Tommy 
went to Portsmouth. When he got to his quarters, the 
doctor looked him over with the others, and said to 
Tommy straightway: You are for hospital. 

He was there for three weeks. When he came out, the 
rest of his bunch had been drafted up North. So he was 
left, a spare man around, and it wasn’t long before 
they shoved him on a ship, that was looking for men 
to make up its crew for the North Sea. And Tommy, 
almost before he’d got the feel of the ground after 
stepping out of hospital, was in a destroyer. Though 
the only idea he had of a destroyer, or any other real 
ship for that matter, was from a couple of days painting 
the outside of one. 

Old Wil Davies had two letters from his son after he 
was on sea. He showed them both to Gomer Lewis. 
Gomer was Tommy’s pal ; one of the first tenors along 
with him in the choir, and a bit like Tommy—shortish 
and dark—to look at. 

Tommy asked dozens of questions about Bryntirion 
in his letters; about the work and the choir. So that 
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the old man asked Gomer to help him out with writing 
the letters back. He was cracking up a bit since his wife 
died, and was never much of a scholar with the pen in 
any case. 

Gomer wrote two letters to Tommy. Then just after 
he’d sent the parcel of books, which Tommy had been 
asking for, they heard the news on the wireless. When 
he knew that the old man had had a telegram, he went 
straightway after work to call on him. He found him 
by the fire in the backroom, singing. 

He took him home that night, to his people down in 
Heol-Y-De. The old man walked down like one in a 
trance. When he began to think, his grief shrunk him 
up like a dwarf. 

He came round after three days and he got Gomer to 
write a letter to the Captain of the ship to ask how it 
happened. And for a fortnight he watched every step 
the postman made in the street. 

At last the letter came through; though it wasn’t 
from the Captain. It was from the officer who was over 
Tommy. The old man gave it to Gomer to read aloud 
to him. Gomer took the letter and looked it over. It 
was written in a big hand, and the writing seemed to 
bulge out of the page: 

Read it aloud, pretty slow, Gomer bach. 

Gomer read through the letter, while the old man 
listened with head bent; still the head of Wil Davies 
Tenor. Well set on his shoulders like a good singer’s. 
A mass of thick white hair crowning it. He didn’t show 
any feeling, except that his hands were clasped tight on 
his knees. 

After Gomer had finished, he still kept his head down. 
So Gomer folded up the letter and was going to put it 
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in the envelope ; but the old man stopped him, putting 
out his hand : 

Read that last bit of the letter again, will you, Gomer ? 
Where he says... 

Right ho, Mr. Davies. 

Gomer read again from the big, shouting writing on 
the page: 

Your son suffered no pain. It was just blackout. Finish. 
I wish I could tell you how he bore himself. I was with him until 
he got his fatal blow. Everyone should know about his courage. 
He was magnificent. He fought like a lion and died like a man. 
May this, sir, be your consolation in your sad loss.—J. Tellens, 


Petty Officer. 


As he was reading the second time, Gomer kept 
eyeing the old man. He was saying the words silently 
with his lips, over to himself; and he went on after 
Gomer had finished. Gomer leaned over: 

Something you can’t understand, Mr. Davies ? 

The old man looked up out of a great struggle. He 
motioned with his hands : 

Can’t make it out, Gomer. Fought like a lion. Died 
like aman. You knew our Tommy, Gomer. He would 
stick it as good as anybody; he wouldn’t shirk. But, 
fight like a lion! He couldn’t have known our Tommy ! 
Couldn’t have known him! He’d stick it to the end. 
But... Like a lion ! 

The old man rose up and started to pace about the 
room, his eyes shining. He kept repeating: Couldn’t 
have known him, over and over again. Gomer tried to 
calm him, saying that it was hard to find the right words 
in writing a letter like that. Though in his own mind 
he cursed himself for trying to make the letter right to 
the old man. And he silently cursed the writer of it, 

E 
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for having no more feeling than the end of a mandril 
stick. 

But old Wil Davies suddenly calmed. down, took the 
letter and placed it carefully under his spectacles on the 
mantelpiece. During the next few days he took it down 
a dozen times, peering and trying to read Tommy 
into it. 

Gomer went home and the groping and straining at 
the hard coal-face of the Ffald Pit sunk the letter into 
his mind. Until the end of the week; when the dark 
walls of the valley loomed over him like the threat of 
another death. 

Coming up from work early on Saturday afternoon, 
he suddenly made up his mind to get out of the valley 
for the rest of the day. So he dressed and took a bus 
to Cardiff. He went to a game on the Arms Park, 
though there wasn’t much football there that after- 
noon, and he came away still hemmed in by the black 
feeling. He missed his bus and drifted into a pub near 
the bus-station. 

It was a big place and every bar was crammed to the 
door. He went into one of them, but couldn’t get near 
the bar-counter itself. There was hardly room for the 
barman to move about to collect the glasses. He 
managed to order a drink and stood a bit back from the 
counter in a space between two tables, which were 
surrounded by drinkers. The group round one of the 
tables was very merry; the glasses, full and empty, 
were shoulder-tight in front of them. Making room for 
the barman passing with a full tray, Gomer drew nearer 
to this table. 

A Navy Officer in uniform had just been telling a 

story which had knocked the group sideways with 
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laughing. He was a big chap, with a reddish face and 
hair smoothed down tight on to his forehead. He was 
enjoying himself, with everybody listening to him: 

But it isn’t all fun. 

Dropping his voice. They waited for him to carry 
on, but he took another drink at his glass. 

No. Not all fun, by a long chalk. 

The quick change in his voice drew closer attention, 
and Gomer became a listener, one of the group. He 
was so close, he couldn’t help it. 

Tell us what happened, Jack. 

The big chap shrugged his shoulders, and hesitated. 

We got bombed. The last time out. 

Go on. Tell us about it. 

Well, there’s not much to tell. 

Gomer could see that the beer and the audience would 
make him talk. 

Go on, Jack. Tell us about it. 

Well; we were convoying. Jerry came and dropped 
a packet. He got us: right at the beginning of the do. 

He played with his glass, lowering his voice. 

Got one right on us. Started a fire plumb on one of 
the magazines. 

Hell ! 

It nearly was, but we closed the doors and flooded. 

What an escape! Any killed? 

None actually from the bomb. But those inside the 
magazine. Six of them. 

Inside the magazine ! Do you mean...? 

He shrugged his shoulders again and took a pull at 
his glass. One of the drinkers gave something like a 
groan. 


Six of them: without a rat’s chance between them. 
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They’d have been blown to hell in any case, and a lot 
more besides. But it was bad luck. Lousy luck ! 

Gomer was staring full at the big chap. He got the 
feeling he was at a play. He was there listening, near, 
yet apart. The big chap spoke again : 

Six good fellows, too. All of them. I wrote letters to 
some of their people. A ticklish job ! What could you 
do? Tell them what happened? Tell them they were 
drowned? Tell them they never had a chance? No! 
Tell them they died fighting ! That’s all. The usual 
stuff. 

Gomer suddenly saw him go back a long distance 
away, until he seemed at the bottom of a long, endless, 
corridor, where his movements were mechanical and 
unreal. His voice came from far away : 

One of them came from up the valley here. He was a 
first-class singer. Tommy something, his name was. 
Taffy we used to call him. 

To Gomer the big officer was so far distant that his 
words echoed down as from a dream. He suddenly felt 
the thick air of the room. He swayed forward and his 
glass clattered on to the table, breaking the silence. 

Then everyone began speaking at once. Glasses were 
moved around, and someone called for more drinks. 
The big chap looked queerly at Gomer as he felt him 
staring at him, and half rose in his chair. Gomer reeled 
out of the room and got on to the pavement. The last 
outburst of voices was still shouting through his head. 
He walked as if he were drunk, and before he got to 
the bus he was ill. Sick as a dog in the gutter. 

When he got out of the bus at Bryntirion, he found 
himself walking up the hill to Wil Davies’s house. He 
didn’t know why he went. It is certain he didn’t intend 
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telling the old man what he had heard in Cardiff. Yet 
when he sat with him by the fire in the back kitchen, 
he told him all that had happened. 

The old man took it without saying a word. And 
after a while Gomer rose to ‘go, and as he got up he 
noticed that the letter had gone from the mantelpiece. 
The old man saw him glance up, but said nothing then. 
But when Gomer was going through the door, he said 
simply : 

I burnt that letter about our Tommy, Gomer. Yester- 
day, I did it. 

And Gomer nodded and shut the door, and as he was 
going down the street he heard the old man start singing 
again, clear and steady. And he was glad for him; 
because he understood, and could mourn Tommy as 
he was; the real Tommy, not a bunting man, but a 
man who had been hustled on to a long journey, with 
no hope of its end, against his will, and with no blessing. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ENGLAND AND THE FARMER. H. J. MASSING- 
HAM. Illustrated. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 


THERE Is A tendency to regard the problem of agricultural 
revival as entirely contemporary, together with a move- 
ment on the part of some writers to compare unfavour- 
ably the decadent contemporary world of cinemas, jazz, 
white bread, tinned food, buses, tractors, and dying 
handicrafts with a vague and vanished era of prosperity, 
nobly populated by what Mr. Massingham calls ‘“ the 
craftsmen, the yeomen, the labourers, the poets, and the 
celebrants of earth’s due festivals”. All now is bad, 
very bad, and is getting worse; the past was the golden 
age. “ We are not,” says Dr. J. L. Picton, categorically 
in a rather irritable chapter, “‘ Diet and Farming,’ “as 
our forefathers were . . . they had vigour, vitality, and a 
joy in life.” 

This being the case, some references to earlier authori- 
ties may therefore be interesting. In 1901, Rider Haggard 
found the drift from the land an already serious problem 
in almost every one of twenty-seven counties examined 
in Rural England; a condition that could hardly have 
been due to the cinema, the motor car, or jazz. More 
than 100 years earlier Arthur Young found that “ young 
men and women in the country fix their eye on London, 
on the last stage of their hopes.’’ Another writer speaks, 
in 1776, of “thousands that were migrating yearly ”’. 
At the turn of the century (1802), “the agricultural 
system has depopulated, and is depopulating, the shires 
wherein it prevails.” Caird reported about the middle 
of the nineteenth century that “‘ bread, potatoes, cheese 
occasionally, and hot water poured on burnt crusts, 
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formed the staple food of the districts where wages were 
lowest’. In a report on wages (1824) we find that 
“ degraded and pauperized, the labourer was prepared 
to adopt any method of ameliorating his wretchedness. 
And he found the method to hand in reckless and 
prolific marriage’’. A report on the employment of 
women and children in agriculture (1843) revealed that 
women worked fora penny an hour, girls from twopence 
to sixpence a day, boys from twopence a day at the age 
of twelve’. A witness before the Commissioners of 
1867, declared that in Cambridgeshire “labourers as a 
rule are worse lodged than cattle and worse cared for.” 
In 1793, “correspondent after correspondent to the 
Annals of Agriculture revealed that the poor are two fine- 
mouthed to eat any but the finest bread.’’ Later : “‘ Men 
and women were living on roots and sorrel; in the 
summer of the year 1830, four harvest labourers were 
found dead under a hedge of starvation. . . The labourer 
was worse fed and worse housed than the prisoner. . .” 
(The Village Labourer). 

I do not know if these are Mr. Massingham’s 
“ celebrants of earth’s due festivals ”’ or if this is the era 
into which it is proposed we should “ retrace our steps ”’. 
There should be no doubting the excellence of the 
purpose behind England and the Farmer, to which 
Sir George Stapleton (Zhe Reclamation of Grasslands), 
Sir Albert Howard (Soi Fertility), Viscount Lymington 
(The Policy of Husbandry), and Mr. C. Henry Warren 
(Corn) contribute very sound and reasoned pieces of work. 
But in reading the book it may be well to compare the 
pictures of English farming, here so blackly painted, and 
the state of English health arising from the misguided 
policy behind that farming, with some pictures of the 
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glorious past that Mr. Massingham is so fond of citing. 
It is quite clear that English agriculture needs a revolu- 
tion; this is the common text of every contribution to 
this book. But is it necessary to look altogether to the 
past? Or should we concentrate on the application of 
ideas such as those of Sir George Stapleton, who might 
be described as a scientist with a heart of earth? 
Dr. Picton’s rather testy survey of diet and Mr. Adrian 
Bell’s rather clumsy and ill-paragraphed examination of 
The Family Farm are excellent as grouses against the 
prevailing system, but they offer little that has not 
already been dealt with in Lord Northbourne’s Look to 
the Land. Nor is there a contributor to the book who 
speaks for the farm labourer or who sees the agricultural 
problems as closely allied to problems of education, 
state medical services, state ownership of land, rural 
housing, and so on, though Mr. Rolf Gardiner in an essay 
on Rural Reconstruction, touches a related problem— 
that ‘‘at the moment the church simply does not do 
its job.”” I note, too, that towns and townsmen are fairly 
regularly stigmatized throughout the book; as though 
no one had ever heard of ignorant, vicious, irresponsible 
countrymen. This is an excellent way of letting off 
steam, but hardly a blue-print for to-morrow. It is left 
to Sir George Stapleton to offer plans of high practical 
value, and to put his finger on what may well be the most 
revolutionary result of the war :— 

“One of the most far-reaching consequences of the 
war may well be a great acceleration in the industrializa- 
tion of many of the less industrialized countries—our 
own dominions for example. In both Canada and 
Australia military requirements are being manufactured 
on a large scale, and this must have a profound and 
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long-enduring influence in both dominions... The 
impetus derived from new undertakings and new 
methods seldom languishes and dies, it more frequently 
seeks further channels along which to gain momentum 
... This country is no longer the workshop of the 
world ; after the war it will no longer be the workshop 
of the British Empire . . . These changes sooner or later 
will inevitably react sharply and decisively on the 
economic and social life of this country. A fully pro- 
ductive home agriculture on this account alone will 
therefore become essential.” 

In that passage, it seems to me, lies a hope of the 
revolution for which agriculture has, so far, vainly 
waited. It will, in fact, pay to study its implications. 


H. E. Bates 


SELECTED BOOKS 


CETTE GRANDE LUEUR A L’EST (Les Hommes 
DE BONNE VOLONTE XIX). JULES ROMAINS. Editions 
de la Maison Francaise, Inc., New York. 


IT was Lucky for Romains that he was able to bring out 
the new volume of his Men of Good Will at a moment 
when the interest of the world is again centred on Russia. 
The scene is Paris, 1922, when the intellectuals are 
discussing the revolution from different points of view 
and the city is full of Russians, some emigrés and some 
adherents of the new order. It is like spending an hour 
in a library with a file of old magazines and newspapers ; 
unimportant details catch the eye as readily as important 
ones and one leaves feeling that one knows and has 
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remembered a great deal, but that there is no central, 
unifying thought to hold the mass together. 

It seems uncertain to-day where Romains stands 
politically. He used to be pro-English, he was also a 
great believer in Franco-German friendship. At the 
outbreak of war he held a political position of 
consequence and at least tolerated the stringent censor- 
ship that was one of the causes of the defeat of France. 
He went to the United States in the summer of 1940, and 
has been variously reported since as being pro-Vichy 
and neutral. 

Some writers are born ahead of their time, and others 
seem miraculously to fit it. Romains found the perfect 
expression for the thoughts, queries, and emotions of 
the thinker of that inquiring moment that happened 
before the last war, roughly the period say from 1905 to 
1913. The new world bewilders him and he has never 
been able to accept the changed status of women. They 
belong always in his books to the stock types of Victorian 
family life or are interested otherwise, only their love 
affairs. The earlier volumes of the Men of Good Will were 
the better ones because he not only recorded but under- 
stood the emotions of the age he depicted. He still 
wishes, the reader feels, to reconstruct Paris as it was at 
the latest say in 1910. 

It is important, however, for all who wish to under- 
stand France to read this series. In this most recent 
volume Jerphanion is planning a trip to Russia, Jallez 
is in Rome, Louis Bastide reappears, and Clanricard and 
various other familiar characters are caught up in the 
storm of contradictory ideas and emotions that marked 
the end of the last hostilities. Some copies of the book, 
priced at eight and sixpence, appear to be available in 
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the main English bookshops. It has not yet been issued 


in France. B 
RYHER 


PRESENTING MOONSHINE. JouN CoLuier. Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. JOHN COLLIER’Ss twenty-four short stories fall into 
approximately three categories. They deal with the 
Devil ; with the unexpected behaviour of flora and fauna 
(especially the latter) ; and with life in provincial France. 
Of these the third category is in a way the most satis- 
factory, yet at the same time the least typical of Mr. 
Collier’s attitude towards life, but though lacking the 
satirical quality which is ever present in the two other 
groups, it is as amusing and certainly more witty— 
recalling Alphonse Daudet and engendering an agreeable 
nostalgia for Provence. 

Mr. Collier’s preoccupation with the Devil might 
become monotonous had he not introduced the Fiend 
under so many disguises. Sometimes he is a fiendish 
devil, sometimes sad and regretful, wistfully reflecting 
on the delights of Paradise Lost. On other occasions the 
Devil is defeated, suggesting that a mere human can 
be as cynical and sly as the foul fiend himself. 

In a former book, His Monkey Wife, the author 
bridged the differences between man and ape, and in this 
collection of short stories he reverts again to that theme. 
We have here the Gorilla who as an author becomes a 
best-seller, and although a detestable character, he 
reminds one of Sir Oran Hanton, in Peacock’s satirical 
novel, suffering from similar perplexities. In the 
category of flora, though approaching perilously near 
fauna, we have ‘‘ Green Thoughts ’’, in which the exotic 
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plant eats first the favourite cat, then the maiden sister, 
and finally the enthusiastic—if surprised—owner. 

But whatever the story may be, Mr. Collier has avoided 
a serious pitfall; he never indulges in whimsey, and 
given his choice of subjects, I dread to think how they 
might have suffered at the hands of other writers. 

There is, indeed, so much to recommend this volume 
to a variety of readers. It is well written in an amusing 
style, and, furthermore, can there be any intelligent 
reader who is not interested in the Devil, or in the 
idea of an animal assuming the attributes of a man, or 
in life in the French provinces ? 


DAVID HORNER 


THE PERSONALITY OF ANIMALS. H. Munro 
Fox, F.R.S. Allen Lane. Penguin Books. 6d. 


Tus PELICAN Book (No. A 78) grew out of Pro- 
fessor Munro Fox’s broadcasts to schools. For six- 
pence it gives us 123 pages of clearly-stated facts 
about the senses of animals, their means of com- 
municating with one another, their migrations, instincts 
and intelligence. Not the least interesting chapters are 
those dealing with social rank among animals and 
whether they can count. The author wisely restricts 
himself to statements of the results of scientific research 
and to conclusions justified by properly controlled 
experiments. These experiments dismiss for ever many 
widespread suppositions dear to the sentimental lover 
of his dog, or his bees, or of the birds which receive so 
much attention from the naturalist and the romancer. 
They give us instead a sounder basis for our interest 
in animals and introduce us to a wider range of living 
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things, so that, by understanding them better, we learn 
to love them more. 

The book is illustrated by twenty-one excellent 
photographs of animals and by a portrait of the author, 
which is a pleasant and useful feature of all the books 
in this series. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the inclusion of these at a time when the difficulties 
of publishing even unillustrated books at a normal price 


are considerable. 
G. LAPAGE 


NEW POETRY 


VETERANS AND OTHER POEMS. DONAGH 
MacDonaGH. Cuala Press. tts. 6d. 


A WISH IN SEASON. NicuoLtas Moore. The 
Fortune Press. 4s. Gd. 


NEITHER OF THESE poets is unknown to readers of the 
“little magazines’ of poetry and serious writing, so 
many of which have become casualties in the present 
war. Mr. MacDonagh is the more experienced writer 
of the two, not necessarily because he happens to be the 
older. Both poets write about politics, philosophy-cum- 
religion, and love ; and both show the modern tendency 
(on the whole a healthy one) to bring all three subjects 
into poems nominally about only one of them. But it is 
in the quality of their blending that the difference lies. 
Mr. Moore seems torn between a kind of poetry which 
deals with personal relations by the use of bizarre 
symbolical imagery of which he is frequently not in 
control, and a kind that aims at speaking to the comrade 
workers in their own language. His alternation between 
them is rather hectic. It leads him often to close an 
otherwise admirable poem such as the Song on page 31 
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with a line like this: ‘‘ For we have the world to win, 
O, and nothing to lose.” And he is liable suddenly to 
drag into his world of myth an unassimilated image 
from the ordinary world we know, “(I still remember, 
darling, the warmth of your legs)” such as in the 
middle of Walking the Fields. Even the best of his 
poems are often marred by the introduction of proper 
names, in the attempt to be topical. There are too 
many Coventrys, Europes, Spains, Francos and so 
forth. Perhaps the worst example of tactlessness towards 
the reader is the opening of Letter from Cambridge to 
New York :— 

‘While bombs are raining on London, and in the tubes (or 
subways, as they say in New York) the terror reigns . . .” 

These extracts would be unfair were it not that I 
think there may be some profit in pointing out gaucheries 
in the practice of a poet who may in time achieve a tact 
which will do much to make his verse more palatable to 
those who do not share his enthusiasms. Unfortunately, 
it is less likely that time will remedy the extra- 
ordinary unreliability of his ear, which does not seem 
to be able to differentiate between its triumphs and its 
failures. 

In these twenty-six poems there is a lack of unity, 
and I felt that many of his poems that I have seen, 
published and unpublished, could have been substituted 
for many that are in the book. The book is too small 
for the stranger to get the relevance of his imagery in 
its compass, and for most of those who know his work 
already it is unrepresentative. But this is probably 
a sign of promise that some day we may see a collection 
that will carry more weight to more people. 

Mr. MacDonagh’s attitudes are much less naive than 
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HENRIETTA TAYLER 


This important publication throws new light on the adventures and 
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Dictators 
J. D. CHAMBERS 


This timely and illuminating study deserves the widest possible reading. 
Dr. Chambers isolates certain factors common to famous Dictators 
of the past, and applying the same reasoning to the present day 
Dictators of Europe he draws certain significant conclusions. 4s. net 


RECENT SUCCESSES 


C. E. M. Joad’s 
PHILOSOPHY FOR OUR TIMES 


Professor Joad expresses in this engrossing book his own philosophy 
and examines the many complex problems of the world to-day. 
Recommended by the Book Society. 7s. 6d. net 


Everest—the Challenge 
SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


Even the War cannot dwarf the epic of the struggles to climb Mt. 
Everest and Sir Francis Younghusband tells, as no one else can, the 
stories of the great climbs which he helped to bring about. Not only 
a thrilling but an inspiring volume. Illustrated with photographs. 3s. net 
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Mr. Moore’s, his enthusiasms are more restrained, and 
as a result he never dares quite as much, and is never 
quite as exciting. The title-poem of the book, and one 
of the best in it, Veterans, is an exposition without 
bitterness of the disillusion which has now settled down 
over Easter Week, in which Mr. MacDonagh’s own 
father was one of the chief figures. His attitude, that 
of a “ student who questions Oppressed and oppressor’s 
rage”? is an instructive contrast in humility and 
intellectual honesty to Mr. Moore’s. That it should be 
Mr. MacDonagh’s country and not Mr. Moore’s that is 
the traditional home of lost causes, points the contrast 
still further. 

Some, indeed, of his verse would be more impressive 
if we did not know that Yeats had written. Such lines as 

“What old grey bones rattling in a tree 
Engendred the first bearer of my name 
In an anonymous century and night ?” 

hark back very obviously to many poems of Yeats, 
notably Purgatory and Meditations in Time of Civil War. 
But we must always remember that a poet’s youth is 
longer than his youth as a man: and an accomplished 
assimilation of Yeats seems to me better than an 
ingenuous absorption in the more superficial aspects 
of Blake and some modern Americans. That is to say, 
it is pleasanter to read at present, though in time the 
other may turn out more fertile. For the traditional 
Irish foible of living in the past is strong in MacDonagh. 
For all Mr. Moore’s faults, his eye is on the future and 
the living present. Mr. MacDonagh is more in control 
of all he surveys, but he surveys less and with an effort 
he can put a frame round it. This seems, for example, 
to make his very accomplished 4 City seem a little of 
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an exercise. But he is an admirable elegist, and elegists 
who know their stuff are rare. Promise for the future 
seems about equally divided between the two. 


MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


BIOGRAPHY 


MY SISTER AND I. Dirk VAN DER HEIDE. Faber. 
35. 6d. 


IT 1s FITTING that one of the best accounts of a refugee in 
this extraordinary war, should have been written by a 
child of twelve. It is a mixture of diary and memories, 
placid at the beginning like a Dutch canal seen from a 
window bordered with geraniums. The anxiety of some 
adults, the ostrich-like blindness to events of others, are 
catalogued delightfully with Dirk’s schoolroom worries 
as bits of a universe in whose control he has no share. 
Dirk goes to bed one evening, wondering how to write 
an essay on Erasmus for his teacher; he and his sister 
of nine are wakened in their home near Rotterdam by 
an explosion and they spend the next days in an air raid 
shelter, whilst parachutists drop in their neighbourhood 
and the familiar streets and gardens are reduced to 
wreckage and dust. The people in the shelter, the Baron, 
the inquisitive boy, and particularly their Uncle Peter, 
come alive in a manner that the most skilled novelist 
might envy. Eventually after their mother and some of 
their friends have been killed the two children leave 
with their uncle to try to get to England. The helpless- 
ness of being machine-gunned on a long white road full 
of fugitives, the finding of the other two lost children, 
are amazingly described. Eventually they escape to 
Harwich and the narrative ends with Dirk and his sister 
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Victory in this war will depend in great measure 
on maintaining the high morale and well-being of 
the men of H.M. Forces. 


Recreation Huts and Centres, Clubs, Hostels, 
Mobile Canteens, Station Canteens, etc., run by 
the Church Army at home and overseas play a vital 
part in maintaining this morale and well-being. 


The Church Army asks your service in this cause, 
not your charity. Will you use your cheque 
book, your money order, your postal order in the 
service of freedom, for that is what it amounts 
to? The work for H.M. Forces must not merely 
be kept going, it must be extended. 


% Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., will be delighted 
to receive your gift in the service of H.M. Forces. 
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crossing the Atlantic alone to join their American 
relatives. Here and there, particularly towards the finish, 
we surmise some adult influence, but the whole story, 
through its complete simplicity and matter-of-factness 
is one of the best records that have been printed of the 
impact of modern warfare on its non-combatant victims. 


MORID SPALDING 


THE FORGE. Arturo BAREA. Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell, Faber. tos. 6d. 


SENOR BarREA Is the type of Spanish revolutionary leader, 
a man of fine intellect driven into opposition to the 
reactionary regime by bitter experience of a society 
that despised education and ability in preference for 
privilege, birth, wealth, and prejudice. 

I hope The Forge is only the first volume of a pro- 
tracted biography, an account of his life up to the 
age of sixteen, by which time the strain and pressure of 
circumstance had driven him to leave the great French 
bank, which offered in return for life the promise of an 
uncertain security in shabby genteel penury. 

The book is a study of emotional and intellectual 
growth, told not in terms of sensitivity as Spender might 
have told it, nor of ideas as H. G. Wells, but of people 
known, things done, and comparisons made as the result 
of contact with a bewilderingly conflicting life. 

For Barea’s life from the earliest age was the battle- 
field for every sort of conflict. His mother was a widow, 
who eked a living for her children and herself by washing 
clothes and waiting on her sister. This rich sister, 
married but sterile, fanatically pious and fanatically 
repressed, was devoted to Arturo, tried to separate him 
from his mother and went into hysterics if he did not 
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BRENDIN PUBLISHING CO., 41 Upper Town Road, 
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sleep with her. He was not only torn between love for 
one woman and the passion of another. His equivocal 
position in the aunt’s household left him partly in the 
world of the comfortable middle class and partly in the 
underworld, where beggars, newspaper sellers, washer- 
women, and the leaders of the opera clique met on 
common terms. And he belonged nowhere. At school, 
he was with the rich boys, because he was cleverer than 
any of them; and they thought him the washerwoman’s 
son; out of school, he was with the poor boys and 
they called him the little gentleman. At work, he wore 
city clothes, but got paid less than a manual worker. 

He might have developed into a prig or a self-pitying 
introvert; if he had been English, he would almost 
certainly have done so. But, perhaps because from so 
early an age he had examples of such dissimilar people 
and so many kinds of goodness to counterbalance human 
beastliness, he developed a sense of proportion at a very 
early age. He understood the world with the profundity 
of a scholar and the extensity of a guttersnipe. But he 
had also the faith and courage to oppose the evil in that 
world and line himself with the good. 

The Forge is written in a tense uneasy for English, the 
historic present ; and for that reason it is heavy going. 
But the characters are drawn, like Goya’s, with such 
firm lines, their acts are so vivid and every detail is so 
authentic that awkwardness of style is soon forgotten. 
Barea can use words to make you taste and smell as 
well as see ; so that his thoughts, however metaphysical 


their nature, emerge from sensuous experience like 
chickens from their shells. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL 
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View 


through the eyes of poets " 


Charles Henri Ford, Editor. 
360 East 55th Street, New York City. 


10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. Published monthly. 


No. 6 contains contributions by Nicholas Calas, 
Parker Tyler, Troy Garrison, Norman McCaig, 
Hugh Chisholm, Leo Isaacs, Sanders Russell, 
Jack Johnson, Robert Horan, Saburoh Kuroda, 
Nigel Heseltine, Vincente Huidobro, Tom Scott, 
Thomas James Merton, Yves Tanguy, and Kurt 
Seligmann. 


No. 7 (July, 1941) contains An Interview with 
Luis Bunuel; On Witchcraft by Kurt Seligmann ; 
Writings and Drawings by Matta and Paalen ; 
Poets in the Army; Letters from Robert 
Symmes; ‘The Museum of Modern Art at 
War,” a Review by Parker Tyler; The Dialectics 
of Wine, Glass and Gold by Nicholas Calas ; 
Capital Punishment; Mysteries of Paris by 
Roger Lannes; The Cave of Sleep by Pavel 
Tchelitchew (Interpreted by P. Tyler); The 
Double Man from Dunkirk by Charles Henri 
Ford; Remarks on the Polymorphic Image by 
John B. L. Goodwin. 


View Poets; folio 5. 
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